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THE WHITE WITCH. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE ACCIDENT. 

ST was Monday morning, as may 
be remembered. Godfrey Mayne 
walked slowly home, after seeing 
the Vicar and his family away on their 
travels, and a good portion of the rest of the 
day was spent with his father in the library, 
examining some accounts. Mary Dixon 
passed the afternoon in her mother's room, 
neither of them coming down at all. Two 
gentlemen called from Cheston, old friends, 
and stayed a good while with Mr. Mayne 
and Godfrey. 
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Dinner was served earlier than usual, Mr. 
Mayne having promised to preside at a 
vestry meeting in the absence of the Vicar. 
As the two ladies rose from table, and God- 
frey also, to open the door for them, Mary 
spoke to him in a whisper as she passed. 

" I wish you would do something for me, 
Mr. Godfrey." 

" Certainly I will. What is it ?" 

She waited until her mother was inside the 
drawing-room. Godfrey had stepped out and 
drawn the door to, holding it in his hand. 

" I am very uneasy ; I'm sure you miist 
have noticed it at dinner ; I expected Ernest 
here this afternoon, and he has not come. 
Would you mind going as far as the 
Grange to see if you can learn anything of 
him ?" 

" I will go immediately, and be back in no 
time," said Godfrey. 

Somehow their hands had met, and he was 
holding her fingers with a tender pressure. 

*' Thank you," replied Mary ; ** thank you 
for alir 

He started at once. A few paces down 
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the drive he overtook Biddy Milman's cart, 
driving away with the week's washing. 

•' Give me a lift, Biddy ; Fm in a hurry," 
said he. And he jumped up and, seizing the 
reins, prodded and excited the old horse to 
go along the avenue at quite a dashing pace. 
He leapt down as the cart turned into the 
high-road, and was running the rest of the 
way, when he met Colonel Underwood walk- 
ing to the vestry-meeting. 

'^Ernest?' he exclaimed, in answer to 
Godfrey's hurried appeal. " Why, what put 
it into your head that he was coming, God- 
frey ? He crossed over to Ostend yesterday.'* 

With a sharp, passionate word, for he saw 
that the girl had dealt treacherously with 
him as well as the detective, Godfrey set off 
back at a pace that amazed the Colonel. He 
went up the lane, intending to have it out at 
the farm with Mr. Cattermole, when, in 
turning a curve, he came upon the farmer's 
gig about to start, the detective and Miss 
Dixon seated in it Godfrey seized the 
horse's head, and Mr. Cattermole flung an 
oath at him. 
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" Stand back, Mr. Godfrey, for heaven's 
sake 1" cried Mary. " I am going of my 
own free will." 

" Hold on tight !" he called out to her in 
answer, as he pulled out and opened his 
pocket-knife. 

The detective struck the horse with the 
whip, and then struck at Godfrey; but, at 
that, Mary turned upon the man with anger, 
and the lash caught in the harness. The 
horse started and reared, but Godfrey held 
fast. 

" Will you let go, sir ?" roared Mr. Catter- 
mole. 

" Not until I have cut the traces." 

" Then I must make you. Take that !" 

There ensued the sharp report of a re- 
volver, and the frightened horse leaped on- 
wards. The traces and back strap, almost 
cut through, gave way, and the shafts fell. 
Godfrey staggered and fell with them, face 
downwards, and lay motionless. 

The catastrophe had happened in a few 
seconds of time. Mary Dixon clung to the 
seat of the gig in terror. The detaining 
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hand of the detective officer was laid upon 
her. 

She succeeded in pushing his hand away, 
scrambled out of the gig, knelt down by 
Godfrey, and strove to turn his face, to see 
whether life was left in it. 

" Help me, help me ! come and help me !" 
she cried passionately, with wide eyes and 
terror-stricken lips. "He may be alive stilL 
Help me, if you are human, or he will suffo- 
cate." 

Mr. Cattermole turned Godfrey quickly 
over, and regarded him attentively. It was 
dusk, but not yet dark. 

"He will be all right soon ; he is not 
dead." 

" How dared you shoot him !" 

'* I did not mean to hurt him, only to 
frighten him. The fellow should not have 
interfered. We can escape before anybody 
comes up," he coolly added. " Come." 

"Escape now, and leave him here for 
dead !" gasped Mary. " What are you 
thinking of ?" 

"He is not hurt ; he must have fallen 
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from fright. The shot went over his head ; 
it did not touch him." 

" Do you call this fright T said she, shud- 
dering, as a dark red stream stained the earth 
where Godfrey lay. "You have murdered 
him — you have killed him ! Help ! help 1" 
she shrieked out at the top of her voice, 
hoping to be heard : and shouts soon an- 
swered from a distance, followed by coming 
footsteps. 

Mr. Cattermole, for reasons no doubt well 
known to himself — and who can fathom those 
of a wily detective ? — disappeared through 
a thin place in the hawthorn hedge, cleverly 
drawing together the branches again to 
cover the gap his passage had made, just 
as Ben Griffiths and another young man 
came running up, one of them having caught 
the horse. Ben, ready and keen upon any 
emergency, knelt down over Godfrey and 
strove to stem with his hands the blood 
flowing from the wound in his side. Mary 
rose, making an effort to subdue her agita- 
tion. 

" You of course know where Dr. Scarsdale 
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lives?" she said to the other lad. *'Jump 
on the horse and go for him. Tell him what 
it is, and that he must come instantly : it 
may be a matter of life or death." 

The next to appear on the scene was Mr. 
Mayne. When half-waj" on his road to the 
church, he had dimly heard the shot and the 
t)ther sounds, and turned back to ascertain 
what could be amiss. He at once grew very 
tiresome. Unable to understand what he 
saw, or how it had happened, he was beside 
himself with wondering perplexity; terribly 
shocked at the state of his son, anxious to do 
something, yet having nothing to do. Mary 
(he supposed she had come running to the 
scene like himself) contrived to take, unseen, 
a small handbag of hers from the gig and 
put it under her cloak ; and she went with it 
swiftly into the Abbey. 

Farmer Wilding, dressed up in his Sun- 
day's best to attend the parish meeting, for 
he was churchwarden, came down the lane 
with a brisk step. He had not heard any- 
thing, so that his consternation was exces- 
sive. He said that he had lent the gig to 
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his artist lodger, Mr. Cattermole; but what 
had happened he could not think. 

" And Mr. Godfrey with a shot in him 1" 
he exclaimed to Mr. Mayne. " Why then, 
sir^ it must be the doing of some wicked 
tramp who must have attacked the gig! 
Perhaps Mr. Godfrey came up at the 
moment, and got the shot meant for our 
lodger, who must have resisted." 

" But where is the lodger ?" cried Mr. 
Mayne. 

" Gone in pursuit, I trust," said the farmer. 
" Well, this is a dreadful state of things !" 

Presently Mary came back again, too un- 
easy to remain away. Hawkins and the 
footman had come up, with the housekeeper 
and others. With a sharply-drawn breath of 
pain Godfrey at length opened his eyes, and 
they recognised Mary, who was then bending 
over him. She softly touched his hand, and 
his fingers feebly clasped hers. 

"Let me lie still," he murmured ; " I shall 
soon be all right. Stay with me." 

Dr. Scarsdale made good haste, and came 
rattling up the lane in his brougham. Two 
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or three minutes were spent in his examina- 
tion of Godfrey, 

** Whoever held the wound together, so as 
to stop the flow of blood, has done good 
service,'' he observed, " Perhaps saved his 
life." 

It was Ben Griffiths who had done that. 
The young man modestly retreated to the 
back of the group. Mary followed him. 
She had a gold locket with a broad gold 
chain on her neck, and she took them off and 
put them into Ben's hands impulsively. 

'* I can't thank you enough,'* she whis- 
pered, tears starting to her eyes, in the 
wild joy she felt at hearing that Godfrey's 
life was saved. " Keep that, Ben ; and if 
you come to the Abbey to-morrow, I will 
give you five pounds." 

The ready generosity, the gratitude that 
shone in the lady's lovely eyes, touched the 
rough and daring young fellow. He would 
have sold his soul without scruple for her in 
that moment, and not have minded it. In 
after-life it might be that Ben, if in straits, 
would pawn his wife's wedding-ring ; but he 
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would never part with that chain and 
locket. 

When the surgeon had done what he 
could, Godfrey was taken to the Abbey, and 
borne upstairs to his bedroom. Mrs. Mayne, 
in a state of intense terror, watched from a 
distant part of the corridor ; but she did not 
approach. Her lips were white, her tremu- 
lous hands would not keep still. 

It chanced that nobody was at home at 
the farm that Monday evening but Mrs. 
Wilding and her little niece, Susan ; Nancy 
had gone out on an errand, and the servant 
had a holiday. Mrs. Wilding fell into a 
doze over the sitting-room fire, and was 
woke up from it by the return of her hus- 
band and daughter. They came in together, 
and in great excitement. 

"Why, here you are, sleeping through it 
all !" cried the farmer. " Don't you know 
that Mr. Godfrey's been nearly murdered out 
in the lane there ?" 

" Good heavens !" exclaimed the horror- 
stricken woman. ** Who has done it T 

" Well, I can't make out," said the farmer, 
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as he related the circumstances he knew. 
" Mr. Cattermole asked me, you know, for 
the loan of the gig for an hour, and started 
off in it. I should think he was set upon by 
some desperate gaol-bird of a tramp ; but Ben 
Griffiths has just whispered to me that he 
fancies Mr. Cattermole may have fired the 
shot himself. If so, it must have been in 
self-defence." 

" I don't know that," impulsively spoke 
up Nancy. "He was too fond of that re- 
volver." 

Her father turned round to regard her as 
he pondered the words. 

" Cattermole has disappeared somewhere 
at present, and I can't question him," he 
slowly remarked. " Anyway, he does not 
come inside this house again till he satisfies 
me as to the facts." 

" Has Mr. Cattermole been in, Susan i^" 
asked Nancy, suddenly noticing the girl, and 
annoyed that so much had already been said 
before her. 

No, Nancy," said she, trembling. 

And I say he shall not come in again. 
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unless he can give a good account of him- 
self," repeated the farmer sharply. " Run out 
and shut the front door and draw the bolt, 
Susan." 

The child obeyed hesitatingly. After 
listening in horror to her uncle's story, she 
did not even like to go out into the passage 
alone in the gathering darkness. She was a 
sturdy-looking girl of about ten, not strongly 
imaginative by any means, though she was 
not proof against a little natural nervousness. 
But a few moments after she had left the 
room, just as they heard her shut the front 
door and begin to move the bolt, they were 
startled by a shrill shriek and the sound of 
the door flung violently open. Mr. Wilding 
and Nancy rushed into the passage and 
found that the child had been thrown to the 
ground. 

'' What is it ? What was it, Susan ?" 
But it was some moments before the 
frightened child could answer. Nancy had 
picked her up and discovered that she was 
unhurt. " It was Mr. — Mr. Cattermole," she 
sobbed. 
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But in the meantime the farmer had run 
straight upstairs and dashed open the door of 
the artist s room, then his own, Nancy's, and 
the other rooms in succession. But there 
was no one in any of them. He came slowly 
down again. Mrs. Wilding had come into 
the passage then, and was gently scolding 
Susan. 

" It's nothing but your fancy, child," said 
she. " It was just Dick, and not Mr. Catter- 
mole at all. I heard his step, I thought, in 
his room, over my head." 

" No, you didn't, Martha," corrected her 
husband. " And whoever it was must have, 
gone out and not come in, for there's no one 
at all upstairs." 

"He came in^ and it was Mr. Cattermole," 
sobbed Susan. 

At this moment there was a noise outside, 
and Mr. Mayne's coachman, Barth, with Ben 
Griffiths and another lad, dashed in without 
ceremony. 

'* Have you got him, Mr. Wilding?" asked 
Barth. 

" Got who ?" 
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" The man that shot Master Godfrey — ^as 
I believe. We saw him come crouching on 
this way from the direction of the pond ; he 
made for the door here." 

" But he is not here/' said the farmer, look- 
ing rather troubled. " Who was it T 

" Couldn't make that out ; 'twas too dusk," 
replied Barth. " He turned off into the fold- 
yard, maybe ; I did hear the gate go." 

The coachman went in pursuit to the fold- 
yard, the boy following him ; Ben Griffiths, 
unperceived in the darkness of the passage, 
had stolen upstairs. Mr. Wilding, with his 
wife and Susan, returned to the sitting-room, 
Nancy remaining at the door. Presently Ben 
came softly down, and strove to pass her. 

" Now, what have you been up to T de- 
manded Nancy. 

" I've been upstairs, looking for the man.'* 

** Looking for what you could lay hold of, 
more likely," retorted Nancy, who held not 
too good an opinion of the lad. "What's this ?" 
— drawing out of his pocket a big silk hand- 
kerchief, which she recognised as one Mr. 
Cattermole sometimes wore swathed round 
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his neck. " Where did you get this from ?" 
she asked sharply. 

** Off his neck," coolly replied Ben. 

Nancy stared. " Off whose neck ?" 

" Hisl^ responded Ben. " Upstairs, just 
now." 

" If you don't tell me what you mean, Ben 
Grififiths, TU call my father out to you." 

" You do, and TU mix you up in as ugly a 
business as ever you heard of in all your born 
days," said Ben viciously. 

** What do you mean ? — what business ?" 

** Mr. Cattermole's." 

** You simpleton, I know all about that. I 
know who it is he is come here to look 
after." 

" But do you know what for ?" 

Nancy looked at him again, keenly, in- 
quiringly. 

'* Well, I do, that's all," said Ben. " Now 
you let me go." 

He was a well-grown lad of seventeen, and 
strong as Nancy's own hands were, he could 
have got away before, but that he did not 
want her to call her father out to him. In 
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her surprise at the emphasis he gave to 
this last statement, she relaxed her grasp, 
and he went out. Nancy then went upstairs 
and made a careful examination of the bed- 
rooms, but without finding any trace of the 
artist's recent presence. For once in her life, 
the girl was puzzled, and warmly anathe- 
matized Ben for a story-teller. 

Ben meanwhile went straight to the back- 
door of the Abbey, and asked if he could see 
Miss Dixon. 

" No, I'm sure you can't. What do you 
want with .Miss Dixon ?" asked the maid who 
came to the door. 

"If you just say it's Ben Griffiths that 
wants her, p'r'aps she'll see me," said he. 

" I don't think she will now. She's with 
Master Godfrey ; she and Mrs. Garner. 
They are going to sit up with him." 

" Going to sit up with him 1 Miss Dixon 
is ? — are you sure ?" asked he eagerly. 

" Yes. Why, what's that to you ?" 

" All right. I'll come to-morrow." And 
Ben went away. 

When Godfrey was laid on the bed in his 
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own room, he missed Mary. She had walked 
by his side as they carried him along ; and as 
they brought him in by the wide hall-door 
and up the staircase, where he could no 
longer keep her in sight, he had called to 
her at intervals, to be sure by the sound 
of her voice that she was still near him and 
not again in the clutches of that dangerous 
detective. Of course she had not followed 
into the bedroom, and Godfrey, in his un% 
easiness, strove to get off the bed where they 
had laid him. 

" I want Miss Dixon — ^where is she ?" 
cried Godfrey. 

"She can come to you by-and-by, sir," 
replied Mrs. Garner. "She is with her 
mother." 

" But I want her here," said Godfrey in 
excitement, giving way to his fears. 

" How long do you propose to be under 
my care T asked the doctor drily. 

" I must be well in a day or two — imme- 
diately — so as to be able to travel," answered 
Godfrey, his face flushing. 

" Well, you may give up all thought of 
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that, for you have. only to go on behaving as 
you are doing to be in a fever in twenty-four 
hours." 

Godfrey lay back like a lamb, and sub- 
mitted to have his wounds examined. He 
was eager to have the bullet extracted from 
his side at once, but was told that was im- 
possible. His head had been struck in the 
fall, no doubt against the shaft, and one of 
4iis knees was a little injured. 

The worst danger of all might come on 
from fever, Dr. Scarsdale observed to Mr. 
Mayne, when he was about to leave his 
patient, and he must be kept tranquil both in 
mind and body. If it pleased him to have 
the young lady by his bedside — why, let her 
go there. 

Later, Mr. Mayne went and fetched her 
into his son's room, telling her what the 
doctor had said, and of Godfrey's unaccount- 
ably restless anxiety that she should be near 
him; which, he candidly added, seemed to 
him very unreasonable. 

*' He has no sister, as you know, my dear ; 
at least not in this country, and he looks upon 
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you as one, I suppose that's it. So stop 
with him as much as you can, Mary, child ; 
in a day or two the danger of fever may 
have passed. Mrs. Garner and some of 
us will be always in attendance as well, you 
know." 

'^I will be with him, dear Mr. Mayne," 
answered Mary, who quite well understood 
in her heart why Godfrey feared to have her 
out of his sight. " I will do for him what I 
can, as though he were my brother." 

And when she sat down by his bedside, 
and Godfrey greeted her with a faint smile 
and put out his shaking hand to imprison hers 
within it, he whispered a few words. 

** You will not go away from me, Mary ; 
you will sit up with me ?" 

And, as Mr. Mayne went out of the room 
at the moment, and Mrs. Garner had tem- 
porarily left it, so that they were alone, he 
gently drew her face towards his. From 
some instinct of gratitude, which suddenly 
burst out in an uncontrollable impulse, she 
pushed his fair hair back from his forehead, 
and pressed her lips to his brow passionately, 
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tenderly. But before he could return the 
kiss, she had withdrawn her face. 

** You are to be still; you are not to move/' 
she whispered: " I was only thanking you. I 
had got into that gig of my own will, as I 
told you, yet I am very grateful to you for 
saving me." Though it is only for the 
present, she added sadly to herself. " And 
now we must be quite still. I am your sister, 
you know, and shall make you obey me." 

** I will be still ; but you must let me take 
one brother's kiss in return." 

She did not quite like the eager, feverish 
look in his eyes : so, after a moment's hesi- 
tation, and blushing violently, she bent her 
cheek. Godfrey might have taken only a 
single kiss ; if so, it was a lingering one. 

Mrs. Garner came in. Mary sat holding 
his hand, while he peacefully gazed at her, 
until he fell asleep. When her own eyes 
grew heavy and her fragile frame grew limp 
and weary, the housekeeper, who was a little 
way off in an armchair, came up and softly 
told her to go and get some rest, while she 
took her place. 
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" I can't go. If I took my hand away I'm 
afraid he would wake up," said Mary. 

So Mrs. Garner put a pillow behind her, 
and within ten minutes the .girl had fallen 
back asleep. When Godfrey woke up early 
in the night, and the housekeeper gave him 
some medicine, he found that Mary, asleep 
with her hand still locked in his, had slipped 
down in her chair till her hair brushed his 
pillow. Mrs. Garner drew near to raise her 
head. 

** Don't touch her, don't disturb her/' 
pleaded Godfrey, in a whisper. " She's tired 
out : don't wake her up." 

" But she'll feel uncomfortable at being on 
your pillow, when she does wake up, sir." 

" No, no. When I see her opening her 
eyes, I'll turn the other way." But when the 
girl did wake up, no scruples of that kind 
occurred to her to trouble her. The thoughts 
which instantly filled her mind as she raised 
herself, stiff and cramped, from her uncom- 
fortable position, were remorse at having 
proved so bad a nurse and anxiety as to 
whether he was better. Her hand Was still 
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in his, and she knew by his tightened clasp 
as she moved that he was awake, though his 
eyes were closed. She bent over him and 
scanned his face in the dim light ; he looked 
quite peaceful and free from pain, and she 
drew a breath of relief. 

" Give me something to drink, please," he 
whispered. 

Mrs. Garner came forward with it. " And 
now you must be reasonable, Master God- 
frey," she said, " and let the young lady go 
away and get a bit of rest herself." 

** She has had rest," cried Godfrey, clasping 
the slender fingers more tightly ; '* she has 
been asleep." 

" It's no rest to sleep in that cramped 
position," said the housekeeper positively, 
whose early sway over Godfrey was not 
entirely lost. " You go into the next room 
to this. Miss Mary, and lie down. The 
bed's a beautiful soft bed there, and always 
kept aired and made." 

"Yes, it may be better for you, Mary," 
assented Godfrey. " I must not be too 
selfish." 
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Mary did as advised. She was, in truth, 
worn out with weariness and the agitation 
that had preceded it. It was a small, plea- 
sant room, called the blue-chamber from the 
colour of its furniture. She sank into a 
dreamless sleep, and awoke in the morning 
refreshed. 

She went at once to Godfrey's door, and 
was admitted by Mrs. Garner. Dr. Scars- 
dale had been there, and was gone again. 

*' I am much better ; nearly well," said 
Godfrey, in answer to her softly-breathed 
inquiries. '' I could get up, if I liked, this 
morning." 

" You will do nothing of the kind," said 
Mary, in alarm. But the housekeeper, hearing 
this, laughed to herself. She knew there would 
be no getting up for her young master yet. 

" Of course I don't mean to," said Godfrey. 
'* I must husband my strength for what I 
have to do." 

" The strength must come back to you 
first, Master Godfrey." 

" You be quiet. Garner. Tm not half as 
weak as you and old Scarsdale think." 
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But his voice grew faint as he spoke, and 
Mary left the room after praying him to be 
still and cautious. He nodded an assent. 

" What does Dr. Scarsdale say?" whispered 
Mary, drawing the housekeeper outside the 
door. " Is he in danger ?" 

" He will go on all right, Miss Mary, if he 
will but keep tranquil," she answered. " You 
must please come back by-and-by and sit 
with him, for it's only when you are here that 
he seems at ease." 


CHAPTER II. 

IN THE SICK ROOM. 

»ARY DIXON went straight from 
the sick-chamber to the break- 
fast - room . The breakfast - bell 
had rung, and Mr. Mayne did not like to 
be kept waiting. Her mother was also at 
the table. 

Not for a single minute during the meal 
did Mr. Mayne cease talking of the event of 
the previous night Scarsdale had again 
asked him, and before Godfrey, he said, how 
it had happened, and he could not give him 
any satisfactory answer. The doctor ob- 
served that a person had told him it was in 
some way connected with the Scotland Yard 
police ; upon which Godfrey had spoken up, 
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and said, " What nonsense !" He, Mr. 
Mayne, felt sure it would turn out to be the 
work of a tramp. The fellow had attacked 
the gentleman in the gig — an artist, lodging 
at Wilding's — and, upon meeting with resist- 
ance, must have fired upon him. Godfrey, 
unluckily passing through the lane at the 
moment, had][received the shot. 

This was what Mr. Mayne said to the 
doctor, and now said to his wife and Mary, 
little thinking how much the latter had had 
to do with the affair. And it was this version, 
garbled in various ways, that obtained cre- 
dence in the neighbourhood. Nobody, except 
Godfrey, had seen Mary in the gig, so her 
name was not mixed up with the matter at 
all, indoors or out. 

Poor Mrs. Mayne had sat in evident dread 
as she listened to her husband, her thin lips 
drawn into a line, her plump hands trembling. 
Mary said nothing, and strove to get through 
her breakfast. . 

After breakfast, when Mary was passing 
through the hall on her way to her room, one- 
of the maids came to her to say that Ben 
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Griffiths was asking leave to speak to her; 
he would not go away, and said she had 
promised to see him. 

** Ben Griffiths !" exclaimed Mary, whose 
thoughts were elsewhere. " Oh yes, yes ; I 
remember," she added in a moment. " Show 
him into the refectory, Emily, and I will come 
to him." 

Mary went to her room, took some gold 
from her purse, which had been well filled for 
the journey on which she had been starting 
the night before, and ran down again. 

''Good-morning, Ben," said she kindly. 
" I might have given you at the time what I 
promised you last night, but I was too bewil- 
dered to remember that I had my purse 
about me." 

*' It was not that I came for, miss," said 
the lad, shifting from one foot to another, and 
avoiding her eyes with all the signs which are 
generally supposed to indicate extreme shy- 
ness, self-consciousness, or the confirmed evil- 
doer. 

" No ! Well, you must let me take this 
opportunity of thanking you for the courage 
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and energy you showed last night, and the 
help you gave, and you must let me give you 
what I promised." 

She put the five sovereigns into his hand 
with a gracious winning manner that made 
her seem like some unreal creature of a 
different, brighter world, to rough Ben, 
who looked at her slim white fingers as if 
they were something a human touch would 
break. 

" Thank you, miss/' said he shyly. And 
then^ after a little more hesitation, a litde 
more shuffling about, he took from his cap 
and thrust out towards her a folded piece of 
paper. 

It was an old letter. She took it from 
him, saw that it was in her own handwriting, 
that the heading was " Naples," the date of 
more than two years ago, and cried out 
against her will ; for it spoke of matters that 
no stranger's eye ought to see. Controlling 
herself by an effort, she read it through. 

" How did you get this, Ben T she asked 
quietly. 

*' I found it under the hedge between the 
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avenue and the field yonder, miss, with a 
handkerchief and a pocket-knife. I expect 
the things must have fallen out of some 
man's pocket. And after I had picked them 
up and was running away, I saw this as 
well" 

It was another note which Ben handed to 
her. One more recently written, and ad- 
dressed to Miss Dixon. Mary knew it for 
the writing of Mr. Cattermole. 

*' But when did you find these ?" 

*' On Friday morning, miss. I had seen 
Dick Wilding looking and searching about, 
so I thought rd look too ; and I suppose my 
eyes were keener than his. If they didn't 
fall out of Dick's pocket," went on Ben, in a 
curious tone, "maybe they fell from the 
painter's — Mr. Cattermole." 

" Then why did you not give them back to 
Mr. Cattermole ?" 

Ben shuffled his feet about and looked un- 
comfortable. 

'* Your name being there, miss, I thought 
I'd better give 'em first to you." 

** You read these letters, Ben ?" 
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"Yes, miss," in a strangled voice. Then 
quickly : " I couldn't help it : but I'll be shot 
if I'd ever repeat a word that*s in them — and 
I don't rightly understand, either. I'd be true 
to you always, miss." 

The tears rose to Mary's eyes. She knew 
that the letters had told the shrewd young 
Northerner too much : but yet — wanting the 
clue — he 

" You don't think I would, miss, do you ?" 
interrupted Ben eagerly. 

'^ No, Ben, I do not. I know that I may 
trust you," she said, taking his rough, hard- 
working hand into hers. 

" I'd like to say another thing, miss," said 
Ben, regarding Mary with grateful reverence. 
** I beg pardon, but is not your room next to 
the schoolroom, where I put up the bars on 
Sunday evening ? Well, I'd take the liberty, 
miss, of advising you to get into another 
room and not sleep there any longer. One 
on t'other side the house." 

" But why do you say this ?" questioned 
Mary, looking at him. 

" Well, miss, there's — there's — all sorts o' 
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things said about them two rooms, the school- 
room and yours," spoke Ben, with as much 
hesitation as if he were taxing his invention. 
" Ghosts, and that Don't you stay in W, 


miss." 


Ben pulled his hair by way of salutation, 
after his emphatic speech, once more thanked 
the young lady for her kindness, and went 
away. Mary remained a few minutes in 
anxious thought, and then went up to her 
room. 

She looked about carefully. Some stranger 
had evidently been there, for on the dressing- 
table, pushed partly underneath one of the 
ornaments, was a scrap of paper bearing these 
words : 

** I am not to be trifled with ; therefore see 
to it" 

Any of the maids, reading it in curiosity, 
could have made nothing out of the mandate, 
but Mary knew the handwriting and shivered. 
He must have contrived to place it where it 
lay : shrewd Ben did well to warn her from 
the room. 

Traversing the gallery, passing her mother's 
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door with soft step, lest she should be heard 
and called to, Mary hastened to the sick- 
chamber. Godfrey lay on the pillow with 
wide-open eyes, impatient for her return. 

*' Oh, Mary, what a long while you have 
beenl" he cried. "You must have eaten 
ten breakfasts instead of one. What is the 
matter with you ? — you look frightened," he 
continued anxiously. 

" No," she answered, as she sat down 
by him : though very conscious that she 
lived in a chronic state of fear now. *' I am 
only a little out of breath ; I came quickly, 
afraid you might think I was neglecting 
you." 

*Mt isn't selfishness that makes me keep 
you with me, Mary," said he earnestly. " I 
know while you are here you are safe. But 
if, when j^ou are out of the room, I hear a 
voice raised or a door shut, I think you have 
been carried away — and — and — Mary, 
promise me you will not let them take you 
away while I am lying ill and cannot stop 
it. You could not have the heart to leave 
me in this state, could you ?*' 
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No, no/' said she, the tears coming. 
You may be sure of that. While you are 
so ill I will stay with you." 

" And when I am well }'^ 

"When you are well you shall — shall — 
know more than you do now," she answered, 
fearing his agitation. " But now you are 
to keep quiet and not excite yourself, and I 
will read to you." 

" Reading aloud is tiring ; and you only 
want to do it to keep me from talking," re- 
turned Godfrey. " How could you run away 
as you did, without a word of notice or of 
farewell to me ?" 

" I had left a note for you, Godfrey." 

His eyes lighted. 

*' Where is the note ? Let me have it." 

" The note is torn up. As I came back, it 
was useless, you know." 

" Won't you tell me what the mystery is — 
and why you must go ?" 

" I cannot tell you ; especially now that 
you are ill : it would excite and injure you. 
The time may come when I shall tell you all. 
Mamma urged me to go." 
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" Were you going to escape out of England, 
with that man ?" he asked, making the tones 
of his faint voice even lower. Mrs. Garner 
was at the far end of the room, busy with some 
teacups. 

" No, no, no," returned Mary with emotion; 
■' never that. I was only going to London — 
to friends who live there." 

'* He spoke to me about carrying you off to 
America." 

She passed her hand across her brow, as 
though it were aching, and bit her trembling 
lips. 

" There is great trouble," she whispered, 
bending over him, " and I am not able to 
explain to you what it involves. A detective 
officer is powerful, you know" — with a sad 
smile — " and we cannot lightly resist him, or 
his decrees either." 

"Why did he say it was to America he 
meant to take you ?" 

" A detective has to invent fables as well 
as other people," she answered, after a pause. 
" But, Godfrey, you must please to drop this 
subject : it is too exciting ; if you persist in 
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pursuing It, I must leave you alone. And I 
cannot tell you more about it at all." 

Godfrey gave a sort of groan. " You are 
tired, I know, Mary ; sit down in that easy- 
chair, and lean back." 

She obeyed him in silence. Mrs. Garner 
came up to look at him, and then went back 
again. 

" I want to ask you a question, Mary," he 
began in a low voice, pulling his moustache 
nervously. " Give me your hand first." She 
did so at once, but rather timidly. "You 
know that evening last week — Wednesday 
evening, I think it was — when we had 
that long talk in the drawing-room, before 
Nancy came to the Abbey with your brace- 
let ?" 

" No ; I — I don't particularly remember 
it." 

" Yes, you do. We were talking about — 
love, and about getting married, and we 
didn't agree at all. Do you still think a 
person ought to take a husband or a wife 
just as they would take a cup of coffee }^' 

" I never said that." 
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" No ; but you thought a man ought to 
say to himself: 'Here is a nice ladylike 
girl ; I will fall in love with her and marry 
her,' and you were very severe on the poor 
fellows who get excited about it. Do you 
still think the same ?" 

"Yes, yes; I think just what I thought 
then/* replied Mary, restlessly trying to get 
away. 

" Stay with me one moment," pleaded he, 
his eyes shining with the lovelight, his voice 
very low and gentle. " I will only keep you 
a few minutes, Mary, and I won't say any- 
thing to hurt you. Suppose a girl were in 
some great danger, which she could only 
escape from by going away; and suppose 
a man she didn't care particularly about, 
whom at one time she had disliked, in fact " 
— involuntarily her fingers tightened their 
clasp of his — '' but who knew her tastes, and 
— and wasn't very old or very ugly, suppose 
he were ready to give his life, his health, his 
comfort, his happiness — anything — to save 
her. Well, and supposing he was ready to 
go anywhere, to do anything, to watch and 
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to work all day and all night for her pro- 
tection and comfort, to take care that she 
shouldn't ever have time to think of hateful, 
unpleasant things she wanted to forget, and 
supposing she knew he wasn't the kind of 
fellow to change — don't you think, in time, 
she'd get to like him ?" 

" No, no," said Mary, trying to draw her 
hand away, while the tears ran down her 
cheeks, " I'm sure she couldn't She would 
only think him very silly." 

" Yet you have seemed to like me better 
lately, Mary," sighed Godfrey, releasing her 
fingers reluctantly. "Don't — don't cry, my 
darling," said he, stretching out his arm 
with an impulse of passionate tenderness: 
she was not cold to him, or hard to him, 
she was only pitifully unhappy. "You 
are afraid you have hurt me, and you are 
sorry. I know you think kindly of me, 
you trust me ; you do care whether I live or 
die." 

She turned her soft brown eyes, troubled 
now, upon him, and her cheek touched the 
loving hand he had laid upon her shoulder. 
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**Yes, I do care," she whispered ; "but I 
— ram afraid of you." 

With a faint cry of rapture, Godfrey drew 
her hand to his breast. But Mary checked 
him. 

" Do not mistake me," she said, striving to 
be calm. *' You know what our agreement 
was — that we would be as brother and sister. 
It is impossible that we can be anything more 
to each other than that. Do you think I 
should sit by you here, and talk to you as I 
do, but for knowing that positively, and — 
and feeling it } Dear Godfrey, it may be a 
little — trial — to you, but trials of one kind or 
other come to us all. You must not speak 
of this again." 

Just for the present there was no oppor-r 
tunity for Godfrey to rebel. Dr. Scarsdale 
was coming upstairs to pay his second visit 
that morning. Another accompanied him, a 
renowned man in surgery. 

Some days passed on. The affair had 
caused, naturally, great commotion through- 
out the neighbourhood. Godfrey was a 
favourite, and people were loud in expressing 
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their indignation. The local police authorities 
sent out men to hunt up tramps. Mr. 
Mayne, more fussy than usual, was kept by 
his wife from stirring in it actively ; to do so, 
she pointed out to him, would only increase 
Godfrey's risk of fever ; he at first talked of 
sending, like his friend Hunt, for help from 
Scotland Yard. Mr. Cattermole had rein- 
stated himself in the farmer s goodwill by a 
very plausible story. He upheld the popular 
tale of the tramp's attack upon him, and 
said that his revolver, fired in self-defence, 
unfortunately wounded young Mr. Mayne, 
instead of the right man. He had cha,sed 
the fellow, he added, through the gap in the 
hedge, and over fields, and down lanes, but 
had lost him at last in the growing darkness. 
Mr. Cattermole kept himself very quiet, in- 
doors, in those days, ostensibly occupying 
his time in painting, and in laughing at little 
Susan s having said he had come in and 
rushed past her in the passage, frightening 
the child much in assuring her it must have 
been the ghpst of the dead monk. At dusk 
he would go out for a stroll ; and twice over, 
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Nancy Wilding, whose eyes and mind were 
all curiosity just then, saw him meet Mrs. 
Mayne, and stop to speak to her. 

Amidst other friends who came driving to 
the Abbey with their condolences, were Sir 
William and Lady Hunt. Mrs. Mayne did 
not come down to receive them, but Miss 
Dixon did. Her mother was sadly fatigued, 
she pleaded, with her ministrations to Mr. 
Godfrey (they had not been many), but 
would see Lady Hunt in her dressing-room. 
Accordingly Lady Hunt went up to it, and 
found Mrs. Mayne lying on the sofa, looking 
very poorly indeed, and with a worried look 
in her eyes. 

L^dy Hunt was leaving for London on 
the morrow; she had had quite enough of 
Goule Park at present, she told Mrs. Mayne. 
Her husband would take her to London, 
stay there a day or two, and then return. 
She was not taken in to see Godfrey, 
neither was Sir William, as it was necessary 
to keep him absolutely quiet, so she stayed 
in the dressing-room talking with Mrs. 
JMayne and Mary. 
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" Is your detective officer down here yet 
— ^the one you said you had sent to Scotland 
Yard, for?" asked Mr. Mayne, when alone 
with his old friend. 

Sir William dropped his voice and put on 
3. mysterious air. 

" He is down here, Mayne, but keeping 
himself incog. : I may tell you so much 
in confidence. Nobody knows that he is 
here, not even my wife. She has her pre- 
judices, you know. I have held one or two 
private conferences with him." 

" But why should he be here incog. ?" 
asked Mr Mayne. 

" He has his reasons, you may be sure : 
he is the most astute detective in the force. 
The track that he is following up — a very 
difficult track indeed, he tells me — might be 
lost if it were known who he is. We have 
been looking for these people from two to 
three years in vain," added Sir William ; 
"and though we are now certainly upon 
their trail, care is necessary." 

" I can fully believe that," assented Mr. 
Mayne. 
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" Mrs. Mayne looks really ill, Wflliam, and 
so worried," observed Lady Hunt to her 
husband when they had driven away. ^' I 
don't wonder at her not being equal to 
visiting just now." 

Thus a week wore away. Under the 
treatment of the surgeons and the atten- 
tive care of Mrs. Garner, and of Hawkins, 
who helped in the nursing, Godfrey was re- 
covering quickly. The only anxiety re- 
maining was a tendency to lightheadedness, 
which manifested itself occasionally. Mary 
often sat by him, but she would not allow 
a relapse to any conversation that might 
not be spoken openly. She grew more 
sad, more troubled day by day. Even her 
mother she seemed to shun now. When- 
ever an interview took place between them, 
Mary came from it with red eyes. 

One afternoon when it was growing late, 
and Mary chanced to be alone with Godfrey, 
who was supposed to be asleep, he suddenly 
looked up and put a question to her. 

" Do you still think of going away ?" 

" Yes ; I must go. It will be better — safer.** 
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" Better to go with that man than to stay 
here with me !" he exclaimed. " Why, if I 
were a raving lunatic, I tell you, Mary, you 
would be safer with me than with him. He 
is a worse man than you think ; I am sure 
of it Better give yourself up at a police- 
station, charging yourself with all the crimes 
that were ever committed, than accompany 
him. I know him, and T am sure of it ; I 
see what he is. Promise me that you will 
not trust him.** 

*• I trust no one in the world so well as 
you," said she gravely. 

And the words, without satisfying, set him 
trembling with sudden pleasure, of which 
she took advantage to quiet him by threats 
of leaving the room if he talked and excited 
himself any more. 

" No„ no, I won't excite myself. Look 
here; I have been thinking, Mary. You 
say that you will be safer away from the 
Abbey — that you have to leave it ?" 

"Yes." 

" Well, I have planned it all out. I am 
getting rapidly better, shall soon be well, as 
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you know — well enough to travel, at any 
rate. I will take you away to London, to 
Mrs. Penteith ; she will protect you from all 
harm for my sake ; I know that. You will 
be as sure and safe in her house as if you 
were in some uninhabited land, and you can 
be sheltered there until these difficulties, 
whatever they may be, shall have blown 
over." 

" Your aunt lives in Liverpool." 

" Just now she is in London. She went up 
to stay with her late husband's sister, Lady 
Anne Northstone, in Eaton Place. Lady 
Anne, who is quite an old lady, is gone to 
Mentone for her cough, and my aunt thinks 
of remaining in her house for the winter." 

" Eaton Place, did you say ?" 

"Yes," replied Godfrey, and mentioned 
the number, of which Mary made a mental 
note. " Don't you think that will be a very 
good plan T he added, looking at her with 
eyes anxious for her answer. 

" Oh, very good," replied Mary with 
cheerfulness, inwardly wishing it could be 
carried out, but knowing, alas ! that it could 
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not. " How good of you to think of it, 
Godfrey !" 

His mind was set at rest, and he fell 
asleep. Mary sat with her gaze fixed upon 
his face curiously, kindly, until a smile 
curved the corners of her mouth, and the 
tears welled up to her eyes. 

** I could have loved him — I could have 
loved him," she thought to herself, as her 
face stole nearer to his in the dim light of 
the shaded room until, frightened by a long- 
drawn breath from the sleeper, she drew back 
hastily and ashamed, got up, crept to one of 
the windows, and looked out round the blind 
on to the garden and the dark plantation 
beyond, wrapt in the growing mist of an 
autumn afternoon. But she could not keep 
her eyes long away from that sleeping face 
on the pillow. She wondered whether all 
men looked so much better and handsomer 
when they were asleep than when they were 
awake ; for to her this fair-faced, fair-haired 
young Englishman, lying there so tranquilly, 
seemed to be transfigured to a creature of 
ideal nobleness and beauty, whom she looked 
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at with reverence and remorse. His de- 
voted love for her, which she might never 
return, bewildered, touched, awed her. Nay, 
a still small voice was whispering to her that 
she loved him in return. And yet, nothing 
could come of it — ;nothing but misery. She 
must hide herself from him as from the rest 
of the world. 

She slid on to her knees beside his bed 
and prayed — whether for him or to him she 
was not quite sure. And while she still 
knelt, her mother came softly in. Mrs. 
Mayne had been very little in the sick-room, 
and now she gave only one look at Godfrey 
as she laid her hand on her daughter's 
shoulder and made her rise. She was look- 
ing anxious, as usual, but angry too. 

" Come to my room, Mary ; I want to 
speak to you." 

'* Not now, mamma. I promised to stay 
here till he woke up." 

" But I insist. It is important." 
" I will come as soon as he wakes." 
Then her mother began to cry, but her 
tears did not move the girl to-day. 
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" You are in love with him !" sobbed Mrs. 
Mayne below her breath. 

" Hush! hushl" said the girl, flushing as 
she glanced at him ; " I am not indeed : and 
if it were so, where would be the use of it ?'* 
she added passionately. ^' Don't be afraid^ 
mamma : I shall do for you what I have 
promised to do, Mrs. Garner will be here 
soon with his tea, and then I will come to 
you." 

When she reached her mother's room, the 
latter handed her a note. Mary read it 
quietly. 

** You have seen him, mamma, to-day ?*' 

** For two minutes only ; I met him in the 
plantation, and he asked me to give you that. 
He is still very miserable about the acci- 
dent." 

" Accident ?" said the girl drily. 

" Yes, yes ; it was an accident. Of course 
he did not intend harm. His elbow slipped." 

Mary had much ado to keep back the 
retort that rose to her lips. 

"He says he wants to see me for a few 
minutes," she observed, glancing again at 
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the note. " He asks me to meet him in the 
avenue after dinner." 

'* And you will go, will you not ?" 

''Yes, I will go," repeated Mary slowly. 
"It will be safe, I suppose. He cannot well 
attempt to run away with me by force ; or to 
shoot me " 

** How dare you say such things, Mary, 
when you know that his protection is, of all, 
the best for you 1" interrupted Mrs.. Mayne. . 

Dinner over, Mary put on a shawl and 
garden-hat, slipped out of doors by way of 
the refectory, went round through the garden 
to the front of the house, and walked quickly 
down the drive that led to the avenue. It 
was growing dark, and lights were gleaming 
from the Abbey windows. When she reached 
the avenue she peered down it, and could 
see no one. Presently she crossed the road 
into the wood which covered the slope on the 
one side, and crept along, under cover of the 
trees and bushes, towards the high-road. 

She had not gone far before she saw in 
the darkness under the trees of the avenue, 
a horse and vehicle of some kind, standing 
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on the other side of the road. For a mo- 
ment her heart stood still ; then, creeping 
cautiously on, she recognised Mr. Wilding's 
gig in which she had sat some evenings 
before, and she saw that the person in it was 
Dick. She was on the point of hailing him 
a§ a friend, when a man who was standing 
on the other side of the horse, watching the 
meadow over the hedge, turned and came 
up to him. 

" And you'll take her away safe from the 
devil, won't you ?" said the lad, in a loud, 
hissing whisper that Mary heard distinctly. 

**Yes, yes, I'll take care of her and save 
her from him," answered Mr. Cattermole's 
voice. " You had better get down, Dick, 
and go along the avenue and see if the 
young lady's coming that way. Don't let 
them see you from the house, or the devil 
might send out to have us caught, and we 
should not be able to save her." 

."All right," said Dick; and, jumping 
down, he ran quickly and lightly along the 
road in the direction in which she had come. 

This manoeuvre was to get rid of Dick, in 
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the expectation of her coming across the 
meadow by the footpath. Mary knew it was 
the way her mother had told her to come, 
and she did not like it. She turned and 
crept back, going a little farther down into 
the wood, lest the sound or sight of the 
moving bushes should attract the officers 
attention. Her return took some time ; and 
when at last she got opposite to the Abbey 
drive, Dick, lurking about in the road above, 
heard her as she crept up, darted in among 
the trees, dragged her out with his indomit- 
able strength, and, with pleasure and pride in 
his capture, began to pull her energetically 
along towards the gig. 

" Let me go, Dick — let me go !" she whis- 
pered imploringly, not daring to raise her 
voice, lest Mr. Cattermole should hear. 

"It's all right, it's all right; he's there, 
and we're going to save you — save you from 
the devil!" said Dick triumphantly, still 
dragging her along. 

She fell down on her knees and faltered 
out: 

" Dick, Dick ! ^ don't want to go. I want 
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to go back to the — to the devil I" with wild 
earnestness so unmistakable that the half- 
witted lad paused and looked down at her in 
a bewildered manner. " There*s a good, 
good Dick !" said she, as she sprang away 
towards the Abbey. 

But Mr. Cattermole had left the gig, and 
was walking along the avenue to recon- 
noitre. He caught sight of her at that 
moment, flying from him, and he set off in 
pursuit at the top of his speed. Fortunately 
for her, his feet were still somewhat crippled, 
but he followed her, inciting the puzzled 
Dick to do the same, to within a dozen yards 
of the Abbey-door, at which she rang the 
bell violently, trembling lest even there she 
should be caught and torn away. But that, 
even the detective officer did not dare at- 
tempt, and she almost threw herself into the 
arms of Hawkins as he opened the door. 
Mr. Mayne came out of the dining-room. 

" Why, where have you been .»*" he cried 
in amazement. " How can you dare go out 
by yourself when the parish is full of cut- 
throats and tramps? It is very imprudent, 
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Mary. And there's Godfrey been asking 
for you a dozen times, and working himself 
into a fever when they could not find you, 
and told him you must have gone out for a 
* turn in the fresh air ' ! " 

Mary went straight to Godfrey's room to 
reassure him, throwing off her hat and cloak 
in the corridor. He was sitting up in bed, 
his arms held out, his cheeks flaming, his 
eyes wild. 

" You are in pain," spoke Mary, as gently 
as she could for her quick breathing. . " You 
should not be so anxious, Godfrey." 

But Godfrey, with a faint cry of joy, had 
let his head fall upon her shoulder. Mr. 
Mayne stared a little. Garner seemed to 
regard it as nothing particular. 

" Sick folk will have their fancies, you 
know, sir," she said to her master. And, 
with that, Godfrey let his head fall back to 
its proper resting-place, the pillow. 

Mrs. Mayne had offered to sit up with 
Godfrey that night, so that Garner might 
take some rest. Mary rather opposed 
this; she thought her mother was not 
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in a condition to risk the loss of a night s 
sleep with impunity ; but Mrs. Mayne was, 
as usual, determined. So Mary resolved 
to sit up herself in the next room, so as to 
be at hand to call assistance in case Mrs. 
Mayne felt tired or faint. Godfrey was ill at 
ease this night ; as might be known by his 
sighs and restless movements. 

About ten o'clock the house settled down 
for the night. Mrs. Mayne took up her 
station in the sick-chamber ; Mary went into 
the blue one adjoining it. Ostensibly keep- 
ing to her own room, and using it in the 
daytime for dressing purposes, she had con- 
tinued to sleep in the blue-chamber since the 
first night Garner had sent her to it. No 
one knew of this except Garner and the 
housemaids ; Mary had not mentioned it to 
her mother. 

She took off her dress only, and put on 
a warm dressing-gown, lying down then 
upon the bed, and drawing the counter- 
pane over her. Nothing could have been 
further from her intention than to go to 
sleep; she lay down because she was ex- 
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hausted and weary, but she meant to keep 
awake and listen. The result was a very 
common one : in ten minutes she was 
asleep. 

Something awoke her, in how short or 
long a time afterwards she did not know, 
and she lay listening. There was no sound 
to be heard, and she supposed she had awoke 
simply from her own anxiety of mind. Slip- 
ping off the bed, she went into the corridor 
and listened at Godfrey's door. Hearing 
her mother stirring about, she knocked very- 
gen tly. 

" Who is there ?" whispered Mrs. Mayne 
through the keyhole. 

** It is I, mamma." 

" You !" exclaimed Mrs. Mayne, as she 
drew open the door and came out " What 
brings you here, Mary ? — what do you 
want ?" 

" I only just came out of my room to see 
if you needed anything. How is Godfrey ?" 

" Godfrey is all right ; he is in a sound 
sleep. Where are you sleeping ?" continued 
Mrs. Mayne, struck by a sudden idea. 
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"In the blue-room : the one next to this," 

" Go back to it at once, Mary : you must 
need rest" 

To enforce obedience, she took her daugh- 
ter's hand and led her into the chamber. 
Failing to persuade her to undress, Mrs. 
Mayne saw her lie down, and, in going out, 
she made an attempt to take out the key to 
lock the door on the outside. But Mary was 
too quick for her ; in an instant she was off 
the bed and had seized the key. Her mother 
laughed nervously. 

" I wanted to force you to get some rest, 
instead of wandering about the gallery dis- 
turbing Godfrey," said she. 

*' Very well, mamma ; I won't disturb him 
again," said Mary. 

But the girl's senses were now on the alert 
Instead of lying down again, she sat back in 
a chair, and unlatched her door, the better 
to listen. Some instinct seemed to whisper 
to her that Godfrey was wprse ; might want 
better attention than her mother was able to 
give ; but she could not at all account for the 
feeling. 
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Presently, in the still silence of the night, 
Mary fancied she heard a sound in the 
gallery, as bf cautious steps stealing along it. 
Then she heard a sihgle, faint knock at 
Godfrey's door. The door was noiselessly 
opened to admit somebody, and then closed 
again. 

Away went Mary, softly knocking in her 
turn. Her mother came out. 

'* Is Godfrey worse T asked the girl. " Is 
it Mrs. Garner who has gone in to him ? 
Did you call her ?" 

Before Mrs. Mayne could answer, she was 
pushed farther out, the door was closed by 
some one inside, and the key turned. The 
thought that crossed Mary was, that her 
mother had committed some frightful mis- 
take in the nursing, and that Garner had 
taken the liberty of locking her mistress out. 

** Who else should it be but Garner ?" 
cried her mother fretfully. " You are too 
ridiculous, Mary. Come back to your 
room." 

She stepped briskly towards it, over the 
carpeted corridor. Before following her. 
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Mary bent her lips to the door, with a 
whisper. 

" Is he worse, Garner ? Is anything 
wrong ?" 

^* No, he is not worse," answered a soft, 
masculine voice, which Mary knew too well, 
as the door of the room was opened, and 
Mr. Detective Cattermole came forth from it. 

" I must speak with you," he whispered 
with stern authority, laying his hand upon 
her shoulder. 

Mary shivered. 

" Speak !" she s^id. - What is it ?" 

" Not here. We might be overheard. 
Come downstairs with me." 

Yielding to the mysterious power he pos- 
sessed over her, she let him lead her to the 
staircase ; but in the same moment she 
fancied she heard a faint cry in Godfrey's 
voice : " Help, help !" 

" Go to him 1" called out Mary to her 
mother. " Can you not speak here ?" she 
added to the detective as they neared the 
refectory. 

" No. It is safer out of doors." He went 
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on into the garden, halting in a sheltered spot 
under some trees. Mary had caught up a 
shawl hanging in the passage and put it over 
her head. 

" What is the meaning of this prolonged 
delay ?" he questioned. " You know the 
peril that threatens. We ought to have been 
off days ago." 

" I told you I would not go until Godfrey 
Mayne was out of danger." 

" Or dies, I suppose ?" interrupted Mr, 
Cattermole, with callous mockery. 

" And I will not," she went on. " It was 
in our cause — say mine if you like — ^his life 
was imperilled ; the least I can do is to stay 
by him until he is safe." 
" I am told he is safe." 
" I believe he is. Or nearly so." 
" And when will you be ready T 
Mary hesitated. " I cannot trust you," she 
said. " You would have taken me away by 
force to-night, after getting me out by strata- 
gem. I saw the gig waiting." 

** And for whose benefit ?" he retorted. 
" Do you no longer want to save your 
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mother? Not for a single day is there 
safety. Each day as it rises, I say to myself, 
'By night the worst may have happened.* 
You must fix, now, the time and hour of 
escape, and keep it." 

Mary sighed. " I will escape ; I will keep 
my word. To-morrow you shall have the 
time from me." 

" No," said he, " I will not trust you till 
to-morrow. You must fix it now." 

She might have wrung her hands in dis- 
tress but for fearing to anger him to passion. 
That she must keep her word, she knew. 

" I will say to-morrow afternoon. In time 
to catch the five o'clock train." 

" The evening will be better, on account of 
its being dusk." 

" But I should not reach London in reason- 
able time. If we cannot take the five o'clock 
train, I will not go until the next day. Now 
let me go back, please." 
** You will keep your word ?" 
" I will," she answered. " Good-night." 
He released her, and she ran back like the 
wind. Mrs. Garner was coming forth from 
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Godfrey's chamber with a horror-stricken 
face. 

" What is amiss ?" gasped Mary. 

" The bandages have been loosened from 
the wound : torn off, as it looks like," 
answered the dismayed housekeeper. "If 
we can't help him he will bleed to death.'' 


CHAPTER III 


^RS. GARNER flew along the 
^llery, 'calling for Hawkins, for 
William, for anybody to run to 
one of the grooms, and send him galloping 
for Dr. Scarsdale. Godfrey's room was in 
darkness. Mary rushed to his bedside : he 
was insensible, and his face was cold. She 
shrieked out as she bent over him. The 
discovery had filled her with unutterable 
horror. 

Mrs. Mayne came first to the room, steal- 
ing in with trembling steps, and asking in a 
timid tone what was the matter. 

" You have let him kill him," answered 
Mary. " He has torn off the bandages." 
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" Oh, Mary, no ; how can you imagine 
anything so dreadful ?" wailed the poor 
lady, in piteous terror. "Godfrey must have 
loosened the bandages in his restlessness." 

*' Did you not hear me call to you to go to 
Godfrey ?" 

" But I only thought you wanted me to 
make a third at your interview in the corridor, 
and I knew it was as well I should not," she 
explained. " I have been shut up in your 
room, waiting for you." 

Old Hawkins, in picturesque undress, came 
running with a light. Then other servants 
followed with more lights. Mr. Mayne 
appeared last, quite beside himself with 
it all. For once he was roused out of 
his placidity, and spoke with a voice of 
thunder. 

" The bandages loosened 1" he exclaimed. 
" Who has done this ?" 

Mary, her face white and rigid, stepped 
forward to speak ; but Mrs. Mayne put her 
aside, confronting her husband with some 
uncertain words. 

" Poor Godfrey must have done it him- 
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self," she said; *'he is very restless. I 
thought he was asleep, and went into Mary's 
room to get a book to read, and so while 
away the time here. Perhaps — perhaps " — 
her white lips and her hands were shaking — 
** he missed me from the room, and tried to 
get up, and so— and so " 


" But was it you that called to me, ma'am ?" 
Garner asked. 

" No, I did not call ; I did not know any- 
thing was amiss till a minute ago/' answered 
Mrs. Mayne. 

Garner had lain down in a near chamber, 
leaving its door open to the corridor. Her 
account was that she had been aroused out of 
sleep by the cry of an anxious voice, say- 
ing, as she thought, " Go to him !" She 
listened for a minute or two, but heard no 
more, and supposed it might have been only 
a dream. Then she grew uneasy, and 
thought it might be ks well to see if all was 
right in the sick-chamber. She found its 
door locked on the outside, which surprised 
her ; turning the key, she went in and found 
the chamber all in darkness. Mr. Godfrey 
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did not answer her when she spoke ; his face 
was still and cold ; and then she found out 
what the matter was — the bandages had been 
loosened. 

This appeared to be the only account 
any of them could give ; and as it was im- 
possible to suppose that the damage was 
caused wilfully, or, indeed, that anybody 
could have been there to do it, the theory of 
Godfrey's own restlessness was adopted as an 
established fact. Mary's presence before the 
alarm was not suspected. All that could be 
done for him before Dr. Scarsdale's arrival 
was done. The bandages were replaced, and 
means taken to revive the patient. Then the 
room was cleared, leaving only Mrs. Garner 
and Mary in it. 

" Stay by him for a little while, if you don't 
mind, my dear," said Mr. Mayne to his step- 
daughter. " There's a look of dreadful anxiety 
in his eyes as they follow you about. I can't 
make it out, I'm sure, or what it is he 
wants." 

** Am I dying T Godfrey presently asked 
her, in faint tones, as she bent over him. 
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" No, no ; I trust not. How did it 
happen ?" she whispered. 

He took time to consider. 

" I was asleep ; your mother was sitting in 
the chair yonder. Then I awoke and heard 
some whispering in the room, just inside the 
door. I raised my head to look, and saw 
hint there — that man, Mary !" 

*' Yes," she faintly answered. 

" I cried out ; I asked what he wanted. 
Then I heard a knock at the door, and your 
mother opened it, and I saw him push her 
out and turn the key upon her. He came to 
the bedside, and we had a sort of struggle ; 
I forgot how weak I still was, and would 
have struck him. In the scuffle the bandages 
were torn ; I know he did it, but I don't 
know that he meant to harm me ; he was in 
a foaming passion. He went out of the room 
then, and I heard him put the key in the lock 
outside and lock me in. I cried out for help 
— at least, I think so, but I don't remember 
clearly ; and after that I know no more. 
Oh, my darling, my darling !" he wailed out 
in pain, " has the crisis come "i What is to 

VOL. III. 44 
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become of you ? How can you escape that 
dangerous man ?" 

Mary let her cool cheek rest for a moment 
on his anxious face, now hot and hectic. 

" I can only trust in God," she said. " He 
has taken care of me hitherto ; He may take 
care of me to the end." 

Godfrey kissed her lips. 

" Be mine," he whispered. " We could be 
married, here, at the bedside ; it only needs a 
special license. Mary, Mary, be my wife ! I 
should then have a right to protect you." 

She burst into sobs. Hot tears rained 
from her eyes. 

"It cannot be ; there is an insuperable 
obstacle. Oh, Godfrey, believe me ; what I 
have always said is true. You and I can 
never be anything more to each other than 
brother and sister." 

The damage done to Godfrey by the 
loosening of the bandages was not so great 
as at first feared ; though it would undoubt- 
edly have killed him. Dr. Scarsdale said, had 
not prompt discovery taken place. 

" There's a Providence ruling over all 
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things/' said the surgeon, in reverent senten- 
tiousness. " That call which Mrs. Garner 
heard might have been only fancy, as she 
says ; but it brought him the needed help/' 

The household agreed with this — par- 
tially. 

" I say it must have been a ghost crying 
out," remarked Lydia, and she carried the 
opinion of the servants with her. "The 
Abbey lately has been full of nothing but 
ghosts and mysteries." 

The first thing Mary did the following 
morning was to write a short note to Mr. 
Cattermole^ which she sent to the farm 
under cover to Nancy. In it she told him 
that she must retract her promise of the 
previous night, and further delay for a few 
days the step he required her to take. 
Dangerous sickness again reigned at the 
Abbey ; none could know better than Mr. 
Cattermole what had renewed it ; the fault 
of the delay therefore lay with him, and not 
with herself. 

" And now I must lay my own plans," re- 
flected Mary, after despatching the note. 

44—2 
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" I must contrive to get away alone, for I 
dare not trust myself with him. He has 
nearly murdered Godfrey twice av!er in his 
passion ; he might murder me if he fell into 
one, should I cross him. Mamma will be 
desperately angry with me, and perhaps " 

Here Mary came to a sudden pause. A 
thought had struck her. 

" Why need I tell mamma at all ? Dear 
mamma 1 she will say it is treachery ; but I 
must think a little of myself, and she has 
been hard upon me lately. Naturally she 
thinks if anybody has to be sacrificed it is I. 
But I cannot, and will not, do quite all she 
wishes ; I would rather die. No, I must 
keep it from mamma ; what I do, I must do 
alone." 

Two or three days went on. Godfrey 
grew so much better as to be pronounced out 
of danger, and was allowed to sit up a little. 
Mary saw that the time for action had come ; 
she must put in practice what she had re- 
solved upon. Entirely without aid she could 
not get away, and she had decided to trust 
Ben Griffiths, believing he would be true and 
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silent. The first person she had thought 
of was Nancy Wilding, who was keen and 
capable; but Nancy lived too near Mr. 
Cattermole, and a chance word might be 
dropped. 

While pondering how to get speech of 
Ben without exciting suspicion, it seemed 
that luck was favouring her, for Ben came 
up to the Abbey with a message from his 
father about the horses. After delivering 
it to Hawkins, Ben was going away whist- 
ling, when Mary called to him from one of 
the refectory windows. 

"Would you come in here, Ben, for a 
minute ?" she said. 

He came in, dofifing his old cap. 

" Yes, miss ?" said he, 

" Ben, I — I want you to do something 
for me; I want you to help me. Will 

you r 

"That I will, miss. YouVe only got to 
say what's to do." 

" But I want to trust you, Ben. It is a 
secret, and must not be talked of. Will you 
keep it strictly for me ?" 
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" Never nobody kept nothing stricter in 
this world than TU keep it," said Ben, with 
honest eagerness. '^ I'd go through fire and 
water for you, miss, if need be, and never 

tell." 

Mary smiled, and saw that she might im- 
plicitly trust him. She proceeded to tell him 
that she had a reason for wishing to leave the 
Abbey for a short time, but that it was not 
expedient anybody should know of her going 
until she was safely gone : in short, that she 
wanted to get away in secret. And she asked 
Ben whether he could borrow some vehicle in 
which he could drive her to Cheston Station 
to take the train. 

Ben rubbed his hair in some perplexity, as 
he thought over the conveyances kept by his 
neighbours. 

** Lots of 'em have got gigs," said he ; 
" but a open gig mightn't do, perhaps, miss ? 
You'd not care to be seen, I take it, going 
along the road." 

" I would rather not be seen, Ben. We 
might meet some one who knew me." 

" Could you go after dark, miss T 
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*' No. I want to catch the train that 
passes Cheston at five o'clock." 

** I know of a covered, h'ght spring-cart, 
miss, if I could only get it," resumed Ben. 
'* It belongs to Bowden, the miller; but old 
Bowden's a regular screw in the way of lend- 
ing. Anyway, TU try. I'll get it somehow, 
if I have to steal it temporary. It'll rattle us 
to the station, miss, in no time. Young Jim 
Bowden and me are chums, and Jim won't be 
backward to help me." 

*' Then, Ben, I shall depend upon you," 
she said. " You can bring the cart at four 
o'clock, to the back of the house by the farm 
wall, and I will come out quietly to you." 

" This afternoon, did you mean ?" cried Ben, 
foreseeing difficulties. 

** No, no; to-morrow. This afternoon 
would not suit me." 

'* All right, miss. You'll find me and the 
cart there, safe enough." 

Later in the morning, Mrs. Mayne called 
Mary to her dressing-room to do a bit of 
work, and there took her to task. Escape 
she must, she told her, and nobody knew that 
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better than herself ; why then this delay ? 
Mary said very little, and when she came 
away she left her mother in a passion of tears. 

In the afternoon, Mary, shut up in her 
chamber, wrote a hasty letter. She was 
affixing the postage- stamp to it when Mr. 
Mayne's voice was heard in the passage call- 
ing to her. 

" What are you about, Mary ? Here's 
Godfrey been asking for you this half-hour. 
Where are you ?" 

" I will go to him, dear Mr. Mayne," she 
answered, running out ; *' I will go to him 
now. Let me just put this in the bag first." 

She went swiftly downstairs to the hall- 
table, put the letter in the post-bag, and then 
went up again to Godfrey's room. 

But it chanced that Mrs. Mayne, not inten- 
tionally, had overheard this. When the coast 
was clear, she also went softly down to the 
post-bag and looked at the address of Mary's 
letter : 

" Mrs. Ross. 

Great Cumberland Street^ 

Hyde Park^ LondanJ^ 
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*^Ohr cried Mrs. Mayne, with a long 
breath. And she drew together her thin lips, 
and nodded her head several times in angry 
perplexity as she stole away, after replacing 
the note in the bag. 

Godfrey, fully dressed for the first time, 
was sitting in the armchair in his bedroom ; 
he looked up eagerly as Mary came in. 
Garner, her duties partly relaxed, had gone 
below. 

'* Why do you stay away from me ?" he 
said, holding out his hand. " You know I 
only live in your presence." 

" I stay away because you will talk non- 
sense,** replied Mary, putting on a gay air. 
" I allowed you to do it while you were so 
very ill ; but all that is over, and must be 
forgotten." 

Godfrey flushed scarlet. 

" Don't you care for me, Mary ?" 

"Not in that way : neither do you, I am 
sure, for me. Sick persons have fancies, 
as Mrs. Garner says, and while they are 
sick it does not do to contradict them. 
Why, Godfrey, what can you be think- 
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ing of? — there's Elspeth, you know, and 
Ernest." 

" I don't believe you care for Ernest." 

" Oh yes, I do. Do be reasonable." 

He laid back his head on the cushioned 
rail of the chair, his face a picture of mortifi- 
cation. Mary sat near, cutting the leaves of 
a new book. 

" Yes, of course, there's Elspeth," he said 
at length, *'and — and Ernest; and I've been 
a fool. But I have a brother's right to pro- 
tect you, Mary, and I shall exercise it." 

'* When it is needed," she said, laughing. 
" Shall I read to you, Godfrey ?" 

" If you like. I don't mind." 

She read to him in her soft low voice. It 
soothed him to sleep. Mrs. Garner came in, 
and he opened his eyes. 

" There," said Mary to him, " I have put 
the mark in the place until to-morrow. It is 
an amusing book." 

" I hope to-morrow I shall get downstairs," 
said Godfrey. 

Mary laughed at the remark, and Mrs. 
Garner remonstrated. 
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" Don't you think about that yet, Master 
Godfrey. It would just lay you up again, 
sir ; worse, perhaps, than before." 

In the morning, Mary made the slight 
preparations needful for her departure. She 
could only venture to take with her a small 
travelling-bag, one that might be carried in 
her own hand. In the afternoon Mr. and Mrs. 
Mayne went for a drive in the brougham ; 
and now Mary's time was approaching. 

Putting on the things, including a close 
bonnet and veil, which she meant to travel 
in, and hiding the bag under her cloak, Mary 
stole downstairs. She had reached the hall 
and was about to turn to make her way out by 
the refectory, when she saw the lady's-maid, 
Lydia, standing in the passage ; so Mary 
passed on to the drawing-room. And then 
she found that she was somewhat early : that 
<irawing-room clock kept perfect time. 

She had been keeping up a brave face 
lately for the world, but her misery nearly 
over-mastered her now. She let the bag fall, 
flung herself on the ground, and buried her 
face in the little low chair on which she had 
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sat so often while Godfrey hung over her 
and teased her. How could she leave him ? 
What would he do when he found her gone ? 
He had risked his life for her, had poured 
out upon her a love so unmeasured, so 
fervent, that it had awoke hers in spite of 
herself ; and in obedience to cruel promises^ 
which had been wrenched from her in a time 
of loneliness and weakness by a woman 
whose motherly instincts towards her seemed 
lately to have failed, she must leave him now, 
perhaps to die. She dared not go back to 
him to take one farewell look ; she could no 
longer trust herself. She got up quickly 
from her knees in a fever of passionate 
longing that must find some outlet ; she 
threw aside her mantle, opened the piano, 
and with all the burning tenderness and the 
wild despair at her heart vibrating in her 
voice, she* sang as she had never sung before, 
as the woman and the artist could never sing 
again, Tosti's " Good-bye." 

The melody, in its stirring mournfulness, 
rang through the house, though she never 
supposed it could be heard in Godfrey's 
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room. Faint echoes reached the servants' 
hall, and made the cook set wide the door 
and say with mild approval that she liked 
that, and it made her feel quite all-overish 
like. Unfortunately it reached the ears of 
Godfrey, then all alert, listening for Mary's 
entrance to continue the book ; and it roused 
him like a trumpet-call. While the wailing 
" Good-bye for ever " was on her lips, there 
was a halting footstep in the passage, the 
door opened, and Godfrey came limping in. 
His knee was weak yet. 

"No, no ; you shall not go. I see what 
you were about to do, Mary. You cannot — 
shall not leave me." 

Instinctively his arms closed round her, 
and he bent his fair, flushed face towards 
hers — upon her. But Mary put him away 
from her with a long, wailing cry. 

" You don't know what you are saying/* 
said she piteously. " I must go, I must 
leave you. You are putting me in a danger 
more awful than you know of by wishing me 
to stay. If you do care for me, Godfrey, 
you will let me go." 
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*' You are in no danger !" he cried passion- 
ately. "If you had broken every law of 
God and man, I would take you away and 
find some spot where my hands could work 
for you, where my eyes could watch over 
you, and where, in my love, you should 
forget every trouble. Ernest ? — Elspeth ? — 
what are either of them compared with what 
we are to one another ? But I know you 
have done no wrong, Mary; my sight is 
clear enough now, and I am certain that 
you are bearing a burden which is not 
yours. You are doing this for your 
mother." 

Mary started. 

" She did not tell you that ?" 

" No, my love told me. Your life shall 
not be ruined for her. She is selfish, heart- 
less, wicked to ask it. Wicked " 

" No, no, no ; you do not understand. 
But there's no time to lose. Listen, Godfrey : 
I am not going with that man, as perhaps 
you think. I must go ; there's no help for 
it; but I'm going alone. I am going to 
friends who will protect me ; and you would 
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do me more harm than you can possibly 
imagine were you to try to hinder it." 

As she ceased speaking, a figure darkened 
one of the windows, which was open, and 
the head of Ben Griffiths appeared at the 
aperture. The young man, daring and bold 
in general, looked frightened. 

" Mr. Godfrey " — in a husky, alarming 
whisper — " the police are coming. They 
are in the avenue, half a dozen of them, 
making for the Abbey. I beg pardon, sir, 
but I thought rd better run on and warn 
somebody." 

" The police !" cried Mary. " Coming 
here !" 

She caught up her cloak and bag, threw 
the latter to Ben from the window, and 
escaped out of the room. Godfrey, per- 
plexed, astounded, and too weak yet to be of 
much use in any way, was hardly sure that 
he had heard correctly. 

" What did you say, Ben ? — that the 
police were coming ?" 

He spoke to empty air. Ben Griffiths 
had left the window, and Godfrey could see 
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no trace of him. In the same moment he 
caught sight of the helmets of the police- 
men, and then of the men themselves, 
advancing upon the Abbey with measured 
tread. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE JOURNEY. 


§HE afternoon had been dull and 
dreary, and though it was not 
much past four o'clock, the evening 
mists -were already gathering over Croxham 
woods. Godfrey Mayne stood in the draw- 
ing-room of the Abbey, gazing about him 
as a man bewildered. Events seemed to be 
taking a sudden turn which for the moment 
dazzled him. 

Ben Griffiths, who had been talking to him 
outside the window, had disappeared from 
the scene ; Mary Dixon had been with him 
inside the room, and had disappeared: instead 
of these, Godfrey saw advancing the band of 
policemen. Not six of them, as Ben had 
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said in his haste: there were four, and 
some one who was in plain clothes and 
seemed to be their leader, a stranger to 
Godfrey. 

Holding his hand to his forehead for a 
moment, as one whose brain is confused, 
Godfrey remembered that his first work must 
be to find Mary and protect her. Were these 
ominous officers of the law coming after her^ 
he asked himself, or after her mother ? Swiftly 
passing into the hall, he was wondering 
whether to look for her upstairs or down, when 
one of the maids came towards him from the 
servants' apartments. It was Emily. Evi- 
dently she knew nothing yet of the grave 
crisis that was threatening. The girl started 
when she saw Godfrey. She had supposed 
him to be still confined to the easy-chair in 
his room. 

" Oh, sir 1" she cried in her surprise, " are 
you well enough to be downstairs ? I'm sure 
I'm glad." 

" Oh, quite well," returned Godfrey. '* I 
was looking for Miss Dixon. Have you 
seen her ?" 
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" I saw her go out by the refectory two or 
three minutes ago," replied Emily. "She's 
gone for a walk, I think, sir : she had her 
bonnet and mantle on." 

Godfrey caught up his hat and went out 
also. He did not know in what direction to 
look, and took a few steps hither and thither 
as well as his weakness and lameness allowed, 
and gazed about him ; but he could not see 
her. Perfectly aware that he was in no state 
to follow up the search, he turned back, 
hoping she was in some secure hiding-place, 
safe from the policemen. As he was entering 
the Abbey, one of them met him, a man he 
knew. 

" Did I see three or four of you coming 
up to the house just now, Taylor?" he 
asked, with all the indifference he could 
assume. 

"Yes, sir,'' replied Taylor, dropping his 
voice to a confidential key. " We have come 
to search the Abbey, sir." 

"To search the Abbey!" repeated God- 
frey proudly and resentfully. " What do 
you mean ?" 
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•* Well, sir, we men don't know the right 
of it ; it has not been explained to us. In- 
spector Macdonald ordered us out on the 
errand. It has to do with a murder, we 
heard ; and the party wanted for it is hiding 
himself in the Abbey, or somewhere round 
about it." 

Godfrey's ears eagerly caught up the word 
"himself." It was evident that the men 
knew little or nothing. 

" Who gave the information T he asked. 

•' A London detective, sir, sent for by Sir 
William Hunt." 

Godfrey was not in the habit of swearing, 
but he threw a very bad word at Mr. Catter- 
mole and his treachery, as he went forward 
to meet Inspector Macdonald. 

** I ask your pardon, sir, for this intrusion," 
said the latter with deprecation, "but we 
could not help ourselves. Mr. Mayne is not 
at home, I find." 

'* No," replied Godfrey ; " but / am. What 
is the meaning of this T 

" We've got a warrant, sir, to search the 
Abbey. I'm sure I feel ashamed to put 
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such an indignity on Mr. Mayne, but the 
law must be obeyed, sir, as you know. It is 
about that old business of Sir William Hunt's, 
sir, the murder of his son," added the in- 
spector. " The people who were connected 
with it are thought to be staying now in this 
neighbourhood. " 

" But not at the Abbey ?" flashed Godfrey. 
" Who granted the warrant ?" 

" The new magistrate, sir ; that rich cotton- 
broker who has just come to live at Elm 
Hall " 

" I thought so," haughtily interjected God- 
frey. "One of our own rank would never 
have thus insulted my father." 

'* It was applied for by a detective who is 
down here from Scotland Yard, acting for 
Sir William," continued the inspector. " I 
will read it to you, sir, before we begin our 
search." 

" No," dissented Godfrey, " I decline to 
hear it. My father will be in very shortly : 
he can do as he pleases." 

Terrified on the score of Mary, restlessly 
uneasy, Godfrey wandered out again. It 
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Struck him that she might have taken refuge 
at the farm under the friendly wing of Nancy 
Wilding. He was limping towards it when 
he met Nancy. 

** Is Miss Dixon at your house, Nancy ?" 
he asked. " Have you seen her ?" 

Nancy looked at him keenly. " No/' she 
answered slowly, " Miss Dixon is not at our 
house. Ought you to be about. Master 
Godfrey ?" 

But Godfrey was struck with something 
in her look and tone ; he also noticed that 
she did not deny having seen Miss Dixon. 
With an impulsive movement, he put both 
his hands upon her shoulders. 

" Nancy," he said earnestly, "you have been 
my good friend for many years. Be so now. 
If you know anything of Miss Dixon, tell it 
me. More danger is gathering about her than 
you can guess, and I must shield her from 
it if I can." 

** Then I think I had better tell you. 
Master Godfrey," was the unexpected answer. 
And Nancy began a short narrative. 

That afternoon, soon after four o'clock^ 
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Nancy Wilding, coming towards home from 
an errand, saw accidentally a light spring-cart 
with a white covering drawn up in the lane 
by the back wall of the farm. She knew 
both the cart and horse to be Miller Bow- 
den's. In her curiosity she went up to it, to 
inquire what it was doing there, and to her 
surprise found the cart had nobody in it 
While wondering at this, and exercising her 
imaginative powers, Ben Griffiths came rush- 
ing up from the direction of the Abbey, 
carrying a lady's hand-bag, which he put into 
the cart. 

" What's the English of all this, Ben r 
cried she. 

" The English of it is, that it's no business 
of yours. Miss Nancy," answered impudent 
Ben. " The sooner you make yourself scarce, 
the better." 

" No doubt," retorted Nancy. 

She went a little farther off", and stood 
watching. In a minute she saw Miss Dixon, 
also coming in the direction of the cart. 
Before she had quite gained it, Nancy 
advanced and stood in her way. 
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"Don't hinder me, Nancy," pleaded the 
girl ; " oh, don't hinder me !" 

" rd not hinder you. Miss Dixon," replied 
Nancy gravely. " I'd rather help you if I 
can ; though I don't know what the trouble 
is." 

" I am trying to escape from my enemies," 
she said. " Ben is very good ; he has got 
this cart, and he is going to drive me to 
the station. Do not let anybody know 
that you have seen me, for the love of 
heaven !" 

*' Not any body," said Nancy. 

Mary, now on her way to the cart, arrested 
her steps, and turned. " Except Mr. Godfrey 
— should he ask," she whispered. " Tell him 
that I have gone away to where I shall be 
protected and sheltered." 

The next moment, Mary was in the cart, 
hidden from observation under its cover, 
and Ben was rattling along the lane on the 
road to Cheston Station. This was the 
information Nancy now disclosed to God-- 
frey. 

" Thank you, Nancy," he quietly said : and 
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went back indoors as quickly as he was 
able. 

He must follow Mary to the station, and 
go up with her to London, to protect her 
on the journey. A fond thought (though 
not a very likely one) took possession of 
him — that she was probably gone to take 
refuge with his aunt, Mrs. Penteith. He re- 
membered how, a day or two ago, she had 
thanked him for suggesting it. In two 
minutes he was ready for the journey. 

To walk to Cheston Station in time to 
catch the five o'clock up-train would have 
been nothing to Godfrey a short time ago, 
but he knew that he could not do it now. He 
was feeling sick and giddy already from pain 
and exhaustion, and made for the stables, 
hoping, praying that some horse, some vehicle 
might be there, and one of the grooms to 
drive it. His head was becoming curiously 
confused. 

His own horse was in the stable, his dog- 
cart in its place in the coach-house ; but 
never a groom could he see. Not a sign of 
man was anywhere. Steadying himself for 
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a moment against the wall to gain strength, 
Godfrey was proceeding to the task of 
harnessing the horse himself, when the 
brougham drove slowly into the yard, after 
leaving Mr. and Mrs. Mayne at the Abbey, 

" Barth," said Godfrey, appearing before 
the astonished coachman, *' I have business 
at Cheston Station. Drive nie to it at the 
top of your speed, or I may be too late. 
Don't spare your horses." 

Barth turned his horses round, noticed 
that his young master reeled from weakness 
as he got into the carriage, and drove off, 
indulging his amazement. 

It was some minutes before Mr. Mayne's 
anger, at finding his house in possession of 
the police, allowed him to understand or even 
listen to the inspector, who at last induced 
him to give him a private interview. But 
Mrs. Mayne, whose presence, as she stood 
without speaking by her husband's side since 
their entrance, had prevented the man from 
explaining his business promptly, now inter- 
fered, and in a hoarse whisper begged him 
and her husband to let her know the truth of 
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the matter at once. Mr. Mayne, returning to 
his senses a little, would not hear of this ; but, 
giving her fussily in charge of Mrs. Garner, 
went with the police-inspector into the 
library. 

** Now, what is all this confounded non- 
sense ?'' asked he, as soon as he had settled 
himself judicially in his chair. 

The inspector produced the warrant, and 
told him, respectfully, that it had been granted 
that morning, on information supplied by a 
London detective named Power, who had 
been brought down from town by Sir William 
Hunt. 

" That's talking nonsense, Macdonald," 
said the irascible old gentleman. " My good 
friend, William Hunt, would not send you 
into my house with a warrant. You must 
have made some strange mistake." 

The inspector hastened to say that if 
there was a mistake, it was not he who 
had made it ; he had only done as he was 
ordered. Whilst he was speaking, the 
front-door bell rang loudly, and Hawkins, 
who had entirely lost his head in the alarm 
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the police visit caused him, showed in Sir 
William Hunt. 

In a small neighbourhood, a matter of this 
kind cannot be kept quiet. All kinds of 
versions were beginning to circulate ; and 
Sir William Hunt, walking abroad in Ches- 
ton, had heard them. It was a mistake ; 
and he had come striding over to the 
Abbey, in deep distress and contrition, to 
set it right. 

The search-warrant applied for by the 
London detective, Mr. Power, to the new 
magistrate, ought to have been for "the 
Abbey Farm." Between them they had 
committed the error of making it out for 
" The Abbey ;" perhaps not altogether con- 
scious that the two places were distinct and 
separate from each other. 

" You don't think Td allow such a thing, 
my old friend, do you ?" cried Sir William, 
his hands and Mr. Mayne's locked to- 
gether. 

** I know you would not ; I was telling 
Macdonald so." And they both relieved their 
ire by turning it on the inspector. , 
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'' But what does it all mean ?" cried Mr. 
Mayne. ''What is the search-warrant for? 
Who is being looked after ?" 

Sir William's explanation took up a little 
time. It appeared that while he was in 
London with Lady Hunt, he paid a visit to 
Scotland Yard. He had intended to stay only 
one day in town ; but he stayed two or three 
days ; and being impatient to hear whether 
Mr. Detective Cattermole was progressing in 
his search after the guilty parties, he betook 
himself to Scotland Yard to inquire, sup- 
posing that the detective force there received 
Mr. Cattermole's reports daily. Sir William 
was introduced to a superior officer named 
Johnson ; he had a long and confidential con- 
ference with him, and the result was that Mr. 
Johnson determined to send another detective 
to Croxham, to "look up" Mr. Cattermole 
and his dilatory proceedings. At least, that 
was the impression Sir William carried away 
with him. This second detective, Mr. Power, 
had now been at Croxham for two days, hard 
at work in secret ; and the first step he took 
openly was to apply for a warrant to search 
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the Abbey Farm, the new justice, a stranger 
to the place, having granted it, in error, for 
the Abbey. 

Inspector Macdonald listened to this ex- 
planation as eagerly as Mr. Mayne ; more so, 
indeed, for the latter was too bewildered to 
pay much attention. 

** Look here, Hunt," he said ; " what is 
amiss at the farm ? What do they expect 
to find there ? Tell me that." 

Sir William looked bewildered : to answer 
the question was quite beyond his power. 
The new man, Power, did not give him 
reasons for what he did ; he was remarkably 
close and silent. 

'Mt is all about my poor son's murder, and 
the people who are thought to be somewhere 
near, and who are dodging us," said he. " I 
say, Mayne, it's a blessing my wife is away \ 
She'd never let me have any more peace if 
she knew of this entrance into your house to- 
day." 

Sir William Hunt, backed by the inspector, 
stopped the search, and the men withdrew 
from the Abbey. The farm could not be 
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entered, as no warrant had been obtained 
for it. 

Meanwhile Ben Griffiths drove the spring- 
cart cheerily along, and reached Cheston 
station before the train was up. Soon they 
saw it come in, and Mary despatched Ben to 
get her a ticket for London. 

" First-class, miss ?" 

** Oh, any class, Ben, so that I get away/* 
she said, trembling. **Yes; first-class, I 
suppose." 

Ben got the ticket and came back to her. 
The train waited ten minutes at Cheston, but 
Mary thought she had better get into it at 
once, while few people were about. 

" Ben," she said, taking his hand in hers 
before she left the shelter of the cart, *' I shall 
never forget your kindness. I cannot reward 
it now ; but " 

** Don't you talk about that, miss," inter- 
rupted Ben, with moist eyes. " I'd rather do 
things for you for nothing, than for other 
folks at a price. I stole this here cart to- 
day," he went on to confess, " and old Bowden 
will go on at me like a house afire ; but Td 
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do as much again to-morrow for you, and a 
deal more." 

Mary could not forbear smiling. She 
chose a carriage that had some passengers in 
it, and Ben placed her little bag beside her 
as she took her seat. An old gentleman and 
old lady were beyond her in the carriage ; 
they were talking and did not notice her. 
She drew the curtain before the window at 
her elbow, and sat back, hoping to escape 
observation. Passengers came up by twos 
and threes, and took their places in the 
train, and the time of its departure was at 
hand. Ben strolled about on the platform, 
leaving the miller's horse to take care of 
itself. 

Dashing up to the station came the well- 
known brougham of Croxham Abbey. Barth 
pulled up his horses with a jerk, and Godfrey 
Mayne got out. 

Mary Dixon, sheltered behind her blind, 
saw him, and clasped her hands in trouble. 

" What shall I do ?" she cried to herself ; 
*' how avoid him ?" 

Godfrey had only time to take his ticket 
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and dash into the nearest first-class compart- 
ment he came to, before the train started. It 
was already in motion when a young, slight, 
fair man rushed on to the platform without 
having had time to take his ticket, and going, 
as Godfrey had done, straight to the nearest 
carriage, halted at that in which young Mr. 
Mayne was already seated. 

Ben, standing at the door, glancing at Mr. 
Godfrey and thinking he looked very ill, was 
pushed aside by the new-comer, who spoke 
sharply : 

" Here, out of the way, will you ?' and he 
opened the door and jumped in. 

Ben staggered back at sound of the 
voice, and stared with wide eyes, again and 
again. He then tore along by the side of 
the moving train, looking with eagerness into 
every carriage. At last he succeeded in find- 
ing Miss Dixon. She was not alone, as Ben 
knew : the old lady and gentleman, smothered 
in rugs, were curled up in the corner of the 
other end of the compartment. But Ben's 
errand was too important for the presence of 
strangers to prevent his speaking : he sprang 
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on to the step and hissed out, in a gruff 
whisper which made the old lady scream : 

"Look out! Look out, miss I As sure 
as I'm alive there's somebody after you." 

Before Mary could speak Ben had sprung 
down and disappeared. 

Godfrey Mayne, feverish with anxiety about 
Mary, fatigued by premature exertion, was 
sitting a few carriages away from her, staring 
fixedly at the opposite seat, taking no notice 
of his fellow-traveller, who sat at his end of 
the carriage very quietly, apparently asleep* 
But when Godfrey, growing sick and faint 
with weakness, went to the window, opened 
it, put his head out, and then drew back, 
turned, and moved restlessly about, unable to 
keep still, he seemed to communicate his un- 
easiness to his companion, who bent his head 
still lower on his breast, as if in sleep, but 
gave from time to time keen glances at the 
other man. 

When the train, an express, reached its 
next stopping-place, Clewe, Godfrey felt too 
ill to get out and look for Mary's carriage. 
When the guard came by to look at the 
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tickets, his companion had to explain that, 
having been only just in time to catch the 
train, he had started without one ; and during 
the colloquy which followed, as he drew out 
his purse and paid his fare, his voice, which 
he kept low, struck Godfrey, and caused him 
to examine the stranger for the first time. 
He was so slight, so fair, so beardless, that he 
looked scarcely more than a boy; his eyes 
were light, his eyebrows and eyelashes flaxen, 
his mouth had thin straight lips. Godfrey 
fancied he had somewhere seen somebody a 
little like him. 

The young man seemed disconcerted by 
the close attention his fellow-traveller now, 
for a few minutes, bestowed upon him ; but 
as the train whirled on, all Godfrey's thoughts 
were diverted to Mary, and his chances of 
taking her safely to his aunt's house in Eaton 
Place when they reached London. The 
fatigue and anxiety he was going through 
were telling heavily on him ; his face was 
ghastly, he could not rest in any position; 
he began to fear his strength would not hold 
out to the journey's end. 
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Then the voice of the stranger, not in quite 
the same tones he had used before, addressed 
him : 

'* I can see that you are far from being well 
enough to take so long a journey, sir. I am 
a doctor ; will you allow me to prescribe for 
you ?" 

He spoke very courteously and genially, 
and drew from his pocket a case, from which 
he took a small bottle. 

'" Thank you ; you are very kind," answered 
Godfrey faintly. "It is true I am not very 
well," he added, still wondering what it was 
about this stranger which seemed just to stop 
short of bringing some memory to his mind. 
^^ But if, as I think, it is a sedative you pro- 
pose to give me, I dare not take it : it might 
throw me into so deep a sleep that I should 
not awake at the journey's end." 

** It is not a sedative, but a stimulant. 
And you had better take it, for unless you do 
have something to keep you up, trust me, 
you will be insensible long before we reach 
London." 

Godfrey felt this to be so probable that 
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he hesitated no longer, but swallowed the 
draught, and settled himself again in his 
corner. But he had scarcely time to dis- 
cover, by the drowsiness he felt creeping 
over him, that he had been deceived, before 
the sleeping-draught overcame him, and he 
fell back unconscious. The stranger then 
arranged him comfortably in his corner with 
a satisfied expression of face, and went to 
sleep himself. 

When at last the express was nearing the 
terminus in London and came to a standstill 
for the collection of tickets, the young doctor 
ingeniously slipped out of the carriage, and 
got into the next. The guard had much 
difficulty in arousing the other passenger, 
and thought he had never seen a man so 
soundly asleep before. Godfrey seemed 
bewildered and could hardly be brought 
to understand that his ticket was wanted. 
Then the train went on. 

Now, Mary Dixon, knowing that Godfrey 
was in the train, and fearing very much that 
somebody else was — a greater enemy than 
Godfrey, or what did Ben's parting warning 
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mean ? — ^had been wondering how she could 
best elude the notice of these two pursuers ; 
and she could think of nothing better than 
to remain in the carriage until the crowd 
should have left the station. Accordingly 
when the train slowly drew up at the terminus, 
Mary ensconced herself in her corner, the 
blind well drawn before the window. A 
porter looked in, saw nobody, and went on 
again. The old gentleman and lady, her 
fellow-travellers, had left the train at its last 
stopping-place. 

Presently, peeping out, Mary saw Godfrey 
assisted across the platform by a man in the 
station uniform. He looked frightfully ill, 
and was taken into the waiting-room. Her 
heart ached for him ; she yearned to comfort 
him, and could hardly help running to him 
there and then. 

Waiting yet a little while, until he should 
be safely away, she began to think her time 
for escape had come. As yet she had not 
seen a sign of anybody else to dread. Most 
of the passengers had gone, with their lug- 
gage, and the bustle of the platform had 
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nearly subsided. It was not late; not yet 
half-past ten. 

Carrying her bag in her hand, and draw- 
ing her veil over her face, Mary quietly left 
the carriage and walked towards the cabs. 
She was about to enter one, when the young 
man who had been so attentive to Godfrey 
came up to her and raised his hat. 

" I am here to look after you, you see," 
said he cheerfully. 

She glanced round at the fair beardless 
face, at the bright hard smile on the thin 
lips, and, shuddering from head to foot, gave 
vent to a scream of terror, which was lost in 
the shriek of a moving engine. 


CHAPTER V. 

AT MRS. PENTEITH's. 

C FTER the guard had gone off with 
his ticket, Godfrey Mayne lay 
back in the carriage, dazed and 
bewildered. Where was he ? What had 
happened to him ? It was with an effort 
that he recalled only an outline of the cir- 
cumstances. 

Mary ? Yes, Mary was in one of the 
carriages before him. He must find her as 
soon as they got in, and convey her to his 
aunt's in Eaton Place. But how was it that 
he felt so drowsy ? — why could he not keep 
his eyes ■open.'' Then he remembered the 
draught the young doctor had given him, 
and looked round the carriage. But where 
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was the doctor ? He was gone. The 
mental effort to recall these facts was too 
much for Godfrey ; his head fell back, and he 
slept again. 

At the terminus, when the train stopped, 
there was the same difficulty in arousing him 
that the guard had experienced. The latter, 
called to by a porter, came to the carriage- 
door. He was from Lancashire, and knew 
Godfrey. 

" Dead-drunk," pronounced the porter. 

" Get along with you !" cried the guard 
indignantly. " Drunk indeed ! It is young 
Mr. Mayne, of Croxham Abbey." 

" Folks drink, if they've a mind to, whether 
they live in a Abbey or an hovel," retorted 
the porter. 

''He 4oesn't," said the guard. *' He has 
had a bad illness : got shot in mistake for 
somebody else. I never was more sur- 
prised than when I saw him come to the 
train." 

" I think I must have been drugged," said 
Godfrey, when they had succeeded in awak- 
ing him. *' There was a young man in the 
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carriage with me, a doctor he called himself, 
and he gave me a draught." 

" Why should he drug you, sir ?'* asked 
the guard, believing that young Mr. Mayne's 
mind was wandering. 

" Well, I suppose he meant it for a sleep- 
ing-draught," amended Godfrey : " he saw I 
was faint and ill." 

They brought him a glass of water in the 
station room, and Godfrey, after drinking it, 
tried to collect his thoughts. Suddenly he 
remembered Mary, and staggered to his 
feet. 

" I must get out," he said. '* There was a 
young lady somewhere in the train ; I must 
find her. I have to take her to my aunt's." 

But even in the midst of speaking, he fell 
back from weakness and looked up at them 
bewildered, his mind once more losing itself. 
He then got up again, and said he must go. 

" The young lady must be gone too," said 
the porter, winking at the guard, supposing 
that she existed but in imagination. *' See, 
sir," as they supported him out to the plat-- 
form, '* all the passengers have cleared out." 
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They put him into a hansom, Godfrey 
being just able to give the address : Lady 
Anne Northstone*s, Eaton Place. And the 
porter, at the suggestion of the guard, was 
about to get in after him to see him safely 
to his destination, when a policeman, who 
had been looking on from the first, quietly 
pushed the man aside and took his place. 

** I shall go with him myself," said he. 
"It is as much like a case of drugging as 
any I ever saw. Drive gently," he added to 
the driver. 

The cab was going slowly out of the 
station, when another hansom came out, and 
rattled past it. By the light of the gas- 
lamps, Godfrey saw Mary Dixon seated in 
it ; he bent forward, and in her sad eyes, as 
they met his, there lay a great terror. By 
her side, holding his hand on her shoulder, 
with what was evidently a firm grasp, sat 
the young doctor who had travelled up with 
Godfrey. 

And whether it might have been some-^ 
thing in that detaining grasp which struck 
on Godfrey's senses, or w^hether the profile 
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of the man, seen by Godfrey for the first 
time, betrayed him, he could not have told ; 
but enlightenment flashed on his mind. That 
young, fair man, whose face had been familiar, 
and yet not familiar, was no other than the 
detective, Cattermole. 

Godfrey sprang from his seat with a great 
cry, but the policeman held him down. 

" Quite off his head," thought the officer. 

All kinds of questions were whirling 
through Godfrey's brain. That the present 
aspect of the young and slim man was his 
natural aspect, could admit of no doubt He 
must have come to Croxham in disguise; 
padding his back and shoulders, and wear- 
ing iron-grey hair on his head and face, to 
make himself look like a middle-aged man I 
But for what ? How crafty these detectives 
were, and how could Mary or her mother 
hope to defend themselves from him ? 

'' It's fearfully cold to-night," said he to the 
man beside him. His teeth were chattering, 
and he shivered from head to foot. 

" Yes, sir," said the policeman. 

But the weather was warm for the time of 
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year, and he knew that the gentleman was 
only cold because he was ill. Turning as he 
gave his answer, and seeing that the shiver- 
ing had suddenly ceased, and that some 
startling change had come over the sickly 
face, it struck him all at once that it was a 
dead man he was carrying home to his friends. 
He touched his arm, and Godfrey opened his 
eyes and shivered again. 

" I beg pardon, sir ; hadn't you better stop 
at a doctor's ?" 

'' Doctor's ! Oh no ! I'm all right, thank 
you ; only rather done up." 

Lady Anne Northstone'swas an early, sober 
household ; and Mrs. Penteith, mistress of it 
for the time being, was early also. When the 
cab stopped in Eaton Place, the lights of the 
hall and passages had been extinguished for 
the night, and everybody had gone upstairs. 
The policeman rang them down again, and 
Godfrey was helped into the sitting-room. 

Mrs. Penteith came down in great alarm. 
The policeman detained her for a moment 
before she went into the room, to explain 
what he knew of the matter. 
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** He seems very ill indeed, ma'am," he 
whispered in conclusion. " I think a doctor 
ought to see him at once. I'll fetch one, if it 
will be any accommodation to you — ^if you'll 
tell me who." 

" Thank you ; wait one moment," she 
answered. 

Godfrey was lying back in the chair where 
they had placed him. He kissed his aunt 
affectionately, and asked her pardon for 
coming to her so unexpectedly, and in such a 
sick state. 

" I didn t know where else to go to, Aunt 
Madge," said he. '* The hotels '' 

" My poor boy," she interrupted, bending 
over him with tears in her eyes, " how can 
you talk like that ? — where should you go, 
but to me ? Who in the whole world would 
welcome you so warmly as I, or nurse you so 
tenderly ?" 

** I know, I know," he murmured, getting 
faint again. " But it is only for to-night, you 
know. aunt. To-morrow, I " 

Godfrey did not conclude the sentence ; he 
broke down. His head fell, his face turned 
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whiter even than it had been before, and he 
looked like a dying man. 

With streaming eyes, Mrs. Penteith availed 
herself of the friendly policeman's offer, and 
told him what medical man to fetch. Mean- 
while a room was hastily prepared for 
Godfrey; and Mrs. Penteith's own maid, 
Dunning, a sour-faced woman who had been 
in her service twenty years, and was almost 
as much attached to the young fellow as she 
was herself, persuaded Godfrey to get into 
his comfortable bed, and sat watching him and 
telling him rather tartly to go to sleep, as 
if he were a boy of five sent to bed for being 
naughty. 

The doctor came and saw Godfrey alone, 
and spoke with Mrs. Penteith before his 
departure. She went into the bedroom 
afterwards, and stood silently by Godfrey. 

" I'm all right now, Aunt Madge. I've 
been ill lately, and the long journey knocked 
me up. I shall be off again to-morrow," 
added he, with an assumed sprightliness ; 
which, from the mouth of that helpless 
figure, with wan face and hollow eyes, was 
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as cheering as the ghasdy smile of a 
skeleton. 

As she passed her loving fingers through 
his hair and looked down upon him, he read 
in the kind grave face that she knew the truth 
about his condition, and that it was not 
favourable. He rolled his head uneasily on 
the pillow. 

** That old man has been frightening you. 
I shall be all right to-morrow, aunt You 
don't think I would have landed myself upon 
you if I had been seriously ill." 

He meant to take himself off somehow, 
before she got up the next morning, and to 
go he did not yet know where. To some 
hotel, perhaps. 

*^ My poor boy," she whispered gently. 
*' Some one has been treating you badly, I 
fear. You never doubted my love before." 

His features contracted, and then relaxed^ 
as with a sob of terrible pain, which seemed 
to thrill through his whole frame, he raised 
his hands to her compassionate, well-loved 
face, and smiled up at her. 

" No, no, I don't doubt it — heaven help 
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me if I did ! Oh, Aunt Margaret, my very 
soul seems on fire. I think the sight of your 
dear old face has saved me from a fit of 
madness. Saved me! It — it was Ae^ you 
know.'' 

His hands fell, his eyes were glittering with 
fever. Mrs. Penteith saw how it was — that 
the trouble which beset him, of whatsoever 
nature it might be, had been too much for 
his brain. His reason was temporarily gone, 
his speech wandered incoherently. She tried 
to soothe him, but he did not know her. 

The only influence that had any power 
over him in his delirium was that of the sour- 
faced Dunning, who took the high ground of 
Christian indignation at his impious outbursts, 
and held him down with strong skinny arms, 
while she lectured and scolded him in a loud 
harsh voice, which perhaps, unconscious 
though he was, impressed him with the feel- 
ing that he was in the reverend hands of 
some energetic and muscular dignitary of the 
Church. At any rate, she succeeded in 
quelling his tendency to violence. 

*' A pretty thing to talk about in the hear- 
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ing of two respectable women, and one of 

them your own aunt!" rebuked Dunning, upon 

hearing him mutter that something was as 

hot as a certain place. " I wonder you're not 

afraid of the floor opening and swallowing you 

up 1 And you lying on a sick-bed and ought 

to be preparing yourself for heaven ; but it's 

little you'll see of that place. Master Godfrey, 

if you keep your thoughts fixed so much on 

the other. Instead of bearing a little pain as 

a Christian should, you — ^What "i gone away 

and left you, has she ? No, she hasn't; she's 

sitting beside you all the time. — Saw her with 

him in the cab ? Good gracious, who are 

you talking about ? Don't think any more 

about her, then — she isn't worth it. And 

what's her beauty worth if she's so bad 1 

I'm ashamed to sit and hear you go on, sir." 

But Dunning nursed him indefatigably all 

the same ; and when he apostrophized her 

in terms to which she was not accustomed, 

and implored her to kiss him, she swooped 

upon him and gave him a quick little peck 

with a glimmer in her sharp eyes which did 

not make her look anv sweeter, but which, 
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nevertheless, signified that there was nothing 
she could refuse to the boy whom she had 
smacked and soaped and made to say his 
prayers twenty years ago. 

The bodily exertion when he was not in 
a state to bear it, added to his mental per- 
plexity and torment, had been too much for 
Godfrey Mayne. His recognition of Mr. 
Cattermole had served to upset what little 
equanimity was left to him ; and the doubt 
racking him now was — whether Mary was 
with him by mutual arrangement, or whether 
Cattermole had exercised his power, as a 
detective, to compel it. He remembered 
that Mary had been going away with him 
from Croxham of her own free will, as she 
had taken care to assure Godfrey : and now 
that Godfrey saw him as he was — a young 
and good-looking man — he knew not what 
to think, except that he was all the more 
dangerous. 

With all this making havoc of his brain, 
Godfrey was not likely to lie like a lamb 
under the ministrations of his aunt and the 
injunctions of Dunning. But the night 
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passed better than it had begun, and towards 
morning he fell asleep. 

In a few days the fever had subsided, and 
Godfrey began to get well. Dunning, from 
being a devoted nurse, became a tyrant, 
claiming the privilege of an old servant to 
read aloud to him passages selected by her- 
self from religious works that she found in 
Lady Anne Northstone's library and in her 
own, which she judged suitable to the case 
of a young man whose mind was certainly in 
a far from healthy state. Her mistress was 
aghast at this liberty, for although she prayed 
constantly that her darling nephew might be 
led to think more seriously of sacred things, 
she would never have dared to open the 
subject unasked, still less to storm him 
with extracts from "Steps and Stages on 
the Road to Glory," and to pause impres- 
sively and glare at him with penetrating 
fixity, as Dunning took upon herself to do, 
whenever she came to a passage which she 
thought particularly applicable. 

Mrs. Penteith was sorry to see, too, that 
Godfrey took a questionable pleasure in these 
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readings, and even indulged Dunning with 
a nod, and " That's just my case, isn't it ?" 
when she read any sentence with special 
emphasis. 

"It isn't right to laugh at her, because she 
is in earnest, Godfrey," said she gently, one 
day when they were alone. 

"What does it matter as long as I don't 
let her know I'm laughing. Aunt Margaret? 
I wouldn't hurt the good old thing's feelings 
for the world ; she's working me a book- 
marker with a text about the lusts of the 
flesh on it, which I'm to put in every novel 
I read. There isn't much in the world I can 
laugh at now, aunt : let her preach at me, it 
won't do me any harm." 

He searched the newspapers through as 
soon as he was able ; but there was never a 
word upon the subject he feared to find. 
The past tragedy connected with Sir William 
Hunt's son found no mention in them. Mrs. 
Penteith had of course written to Mr. Mayne: 
who had sent back a long, confused account 
of the trouble things were in : his wife was 
ill in bed ; his step-daughter had gone sud- 
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denly away, in defiance of his wishes, to join 
a Sisterhood in London ; while the whole 
household had been thrown into a state of 
disorganization and commotion through a 
search made by the police for some criminal 
who was supposed to have taken refuge in 
the Abbey ; fortunately, before they had 
proceeded far in it, they discovered their 
mistake, and that it was another place which 
ought to have been searched. Mr. Mayne 
continued, in a deeply injured and complain- 
ing strain, to speak of Godfrey s inexplicable 
freak of taking himself off so unexpectedly 
and leaving no word behind him. He was, 
of course, sorry, he said, to hear of his ill- 
ness, but if he would travel up to London or 
elsewhere before he was well, he must ex- 
pect to suffer for it. Why his son should 
have gone, he was unable to understand ; it 
was thought that the visit of the police must 
have scared him, his mind being weakened 
by illness, and, consequently, his fears ready 
to be acted upon. Mr. Mayne concluded by 
asking, with cutting sarcasm, whether God- 
frey had expected to be robbed or murdered. 
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and that at twenty-five a boy ought to have 
got over being frightened by a few police- 
men. 

Mrs. Penteith felt rather indignant at this 
letter and its aspersions on her nephew. 
Godfrey had given her no explanation of his 
sudden journey, but she had found out a 
great deal from his ravings while he was 
delirious. She did not press his confidence ; 
she did not dare. He was now able to leave 
his room and breakfast with her in the 
boudoir on the same floor. She watched 
him one morning as he took up and opened 
a letter which was waiting for him on the 
table, directed in Elspeth's handwriting. But 
his face betrayed nothing but indifference, 
and when he had read it he tossed it care- 
lessly down ; then, noticing his aunt's look of 
interest, he passed it to her. It was from 
Mrs. Thornhill. 

" My dear Godfrey, 

"We have just heard, by a letter 
from Mrs. Underwood, of the accident which 
happened to you the very day we left home ; 
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it has grieved us greatly. We were all also 
much touched to hear how you went up to 
town before you were fit to travel, in your 
anxiety to fulfil Mr. Thornhill's conditions ; 
Elspeth especially^ who, as she may not 
write to you, has directed the envelope. 
Coniston is getting very cold, and we shall 
probably return to Croxham sooner than we 
intended, and I hope we shall see you there 
before long. You need not trouble to answer 
this, as I dare say you are not well enough 
yet for much letter-writing. I hope you are 
taking good care of yourself, and that you 
are very temperate in your diet; I know 
many doctors recommend stimulants, but I 
do not think they are good things, as they 
tend to cause inflammation. As I do not 
know your address in town, I send this to 
the Abbey to be forwarded. 

" With kind regards from all, 
'' Yours very sincerely, 

"Jane R. Thornhill." 

Mrs. Penteith put the letter down and took 
off her glasses in silence. When Godfrey 
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looked at her again, he was surprised at her 
expression. 

" Why, what's the matter, Aunt Margaret ? 
— ^you look angry." 

•'That letter has put me rather out of 
temper, my dear." 

" What, Mrs. Thornhill's ? I don't see 
anything in it to be angry about. She has 
not any special gift for composition, cer- 
tainly." 

" But it is so cold and commonplace. Is 
Elspeth like that ? If so " She stopped. 

*'Ifso?" 

" I am not surprised — ^at anything. Are 
you still engaged to Elspeth, Godfrey ?" 

" I don't quite know," said he carelessly. 
" She has been away lately, and I haven't 
thought about her. The Vicar accused me 
of want of fervour ; or rather, I believe, of 
misdirected fervour, and suspended my en-* 
gagement. But they seem satisfied now,*' 
added he, in a hard voice. 

There was a long silence. Godfrey got up 
from the table and walked, with the help of a 
stick, to the window. This short colloquy 
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had roused the sleeping dogs of thought. 
His aunt watched him anxiously. When he 
came back, moody and miserable, to the fire- 
place, on one side of whidh she was sitting, 
his face relaxed a little, and he stretched 
himself on the hearthrug and laid his head on 
her lap like a boy. 

" My poor, poor boy !" said she tenderly, 
lifting his head with loving hands and looking 
anxiously into the face that had become worn 
and wan. 

" You need not pity me, aunt. It is 
all my own fault. IVe been playing with 
matches, like a naughty boy, and burnt 
myself." 

Mrs. Penteith said nothing; only stroked 
his hair, and waited. 

" You know what has happened to me," 
said he presently, looking shrewdly up into 
her face. " At least, you know a good deal, 
and part of the rest I expect you guess. I 
have gone through the experience which you 
recommended to make a man of me ; but, 
instead of that, it has taken more than half 
the man away, and left me three parts inca- 
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pacitated, mind and body. I feel sometimes 
that I should like never to set eyes on a 
woman again, for they are all false — ^you and 
Dunning are angels, and don't count : and I 
have no ambition, and no talents to satisfy it, 
if I had ; and I find myself in a blind alley, 
without energy and without hope." 

" What has she done to you, Godfrey, that 
girl ? I know her name — Mary," continued 
Mrs. Penteith. " It was on your lips in your 
delirium, sometimes with reproach, more often 
with loving tenderness." 

"Why, she has done nothing,'' said he, 
raising himself and looking up at her with a 
flush on his face and glittering eyes ; "abso- 
lutely nothing. The fault was all mine ; I 
fell in love with her, and could not help 
myself. For she fulfilled my ideal, she stirred 
my imagination, she touched my heart, she 
fired my senses ; I loved her better than my 
own soul; I would have died for her. All 
this is profane, is it not, aunt ? — wicked, 
contemptible? But the end is unimpeach- 
ably moral. I thought she was in some great 
danger ; I am not quite clear on that point 
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yet; at any rate, I ran my head obstinately 
against a brick wall, and persisted in trying 
to save her from an individual from whom, 
as it turns out, I conclude she did not wish to 
be saved. After following her up here in the 
train, to protect her, and intending to bring 
her to you, aunt, and to tell you all at the 
same time, I found that he had come up also, 
and I saw them both driving quietly away 
together in the same cab." 

" Is she heartless, Godfrey ?" 

** Oh no 1 She has a heart ; it is only that, 
in my opinion, she has not given it to the 
right person. She was so sorry for me when 
I was ill, and so sweet to me, that I deceived 
myself into the belief that she cared for me— 
and I was madly happy. I could have been 
shot once a week to have had her there by 

me " he stopped, his voice quivering. 

** Poor little thing ! She used to sit by me 
and look at me like some beautiful child, her 
sweet, brown, loving eyes saying a hundred 
strange and wonderful things as they looked 
into mine. And her fragile white hands, 
which she used to leave in mine to please me, 
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thrilled me with their soft touch just like fairy 
fingers ; and when she kissed me, if she only 
let her lips rest for a moment on my fore- 
head, she cast a spell over me that lifted me 
into another world." 

" Kissed you, Godfrey ! Did she do 
that ?" 

Godfrey was now sitting on the sofa, his 
head bent down on the cushion, so that his 
face was hidden. He looked up at the 
question. 

"She did once or twice. I was very ill,. 
you see, aunt ; and she said she did it as my 
sister. But it had not a sisterly effect on 


me. 


" No, no," murmured Mrs. Penteith. 
" What is the real truth of it all ?" she went 
on to think ; " what about the girl's own feel- 
ings ? Godfrey," she said aloud, " you must 
forget her ; it is best you should." 

" Yes, when I can," he answered. "It 
may cost time to do it, though. She has 
taken from me every hope and interest I 
possessed in life." 

He went out of the room as he spoke, 
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carrying with him his pain and anguish. It 
was portrayed unmistakably on his counte- 
nance, and Mrs. Penteith's heart ached as 
she gazed iafter him. 

*' If I could but restore him to happiness 1" 
she sighed passionately. "He does not 
deserve to have been rendered miserable. 
What about the girl T 

When Godfrey came back to the boudoir, 
it was empty ; his aunt had gone downstairs. 
He drew the easy-chair before the fire, and 
sat down in dreary apathy. He could hear 
the front-door bell from time to time, and his 
aunfs voice below, and the footsteps of the 
servants going about the house, but nothing 
to rouse or to disturb him. Presently, how- 
ever, he turned his head sharply, and looked 
round the room as if in search of something ; 
then he looked back at the fire as vacantly as 
before. But a minute later he raised his 
head and listened, with an eager, hungry 
look in his eyes. There was nothing to 
hear but Dunning's sharp voice on the stairs. 
He sprang up, however, restless and excited, 
and was at the door when it opened and 
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Dunning came in with beef-tea and toast 
upon a tray. 

" New what is the good of our wearing 
ourselves to skin-and-bone nursing you, 
Master Godfrey, if you can't be left to your- 
self five minutes but you must be pottering 
about and trying to get your knee inflamed 
again ?" cried she. " I knew what it would 
be if we let you get upl You sit down 
there, sir, and eat this, and don't let me 
catch you walking about again." 

He obeyed meekly, but spoke as he sat 
down. 

" I say. Dunning, didn't I hear the front- 
door bell just now ?" 

" I dare say you did ; it's been going all 
the morning. The people Mrs. Penteith 
helps for Lady Anne come on a Wednesday 
morning. Some of 'em are gentlefolks 
who've seen better days." 

"But just now, that last ring : who came 
in then ?" 
" Oh, that was a young lady — a stranger." 
" A stranger V he cried excitedly, springing 
up and spilling over his beef-tea. 
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" Good gracious, what's the matter ?" ex- 
claimed Dunning. 

" But who was it ? Did you hear the 
name ?" 

" Yes, I did, and the name was Davenant," 
said Dunning. "A Miss Davenant; come 
about the Home Mission." 

Godfrey sat down again, disappointed, and 
stared into the fire. Dunning stood over 
him to watch the consumption of the beef-tea, 
which Godfrey took ; and then, finding he 
was not in a fit state to receive a word in 
season, she left the room with the empty 
cup and tray, sighing over his unregenerate 
condition. 

" Desperately wicked of him 1" pronounced 
Dunning. ** And all, I reckon, because he 
got out of me that it was a young lady who 
was below 1" 

Godfrey could no longer sit still. His 
apathy had changed into intense restlessness. 
He turned and twisted himself in his chair ; 
he walked about. At last he opened the 
door and listened. As he did so, he heard 
the front-door close, and his aunt's old butler 
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come back from showing somebody out. 
Godfrey limped across the landing and down 
the stairs to the drawing-room, where he 
found Mrs. Penteith just shutting her work- 
table drawer. She started on seeing him. 

" Oh, Godfrey, you should not walk about 
so much I You ought not to have come 
down," said she anxiously. 

But he had advanced to the middle of the 
room with an eager light in his eyes. 

"She has been here, she has been here !" 
he cried ; ** I know it ; it was Mary Dixon. 
Oh, aunt, why did you not let me see her ?" 
" My dear boy !" exclaimed Mrs. Penteith, 
startled by his excitement. " It was not Miss 
Dixon, indeed. Come to the window and 
look ; she cannot be out of sight yet." 

She threw open the window, and he 
looked hurriedly out. But whoever the 
visitor might have been, Mary was not to be 
seen. He drew in his head, not in the least 
satisfied. 

" I tell you I can find out the very chair 
she sat on," said he, on fire with excitement 
still. And he did throw himself into the 
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very compartment of the ottoman on which 
the visitor had rested. 

Mrs. Penteith looked bewildered. 

"It is a most curious mistake of yours, 
Godfrey. Miss Davenant, instead of being 
a beautiful, well-dressed woman^ such as you 
describe Miss Dixon to be, is insignificant 
and poorly attired, with nothing striking 
about her." 

** Poorly attired !** echoed Godfrey, his face 
contracting with pain. 

" Now listen, and I will tell you all about 
it. Miss Davenant is a lady who saw you 
on your journey ; and when you arrived at 
the terminus she, knowing who you were, 
was much concerned to see you looking so 
very ill. Hearing this address given, she 
called to inquire after you. She called last 
week also, but did not then come in." 

" But she has left a note for me ? She 
must have left something ?" 

" She left no note." 

Mrs. Penteith seemed to hesitate a little. 
Godfrey stumbled across to her work-table. 

" What were you doing here when I came 
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in, aunt ?" He pulled the drawer out and 
took from among the wools and canvas a 
plain card, on which was written " Miss 
Davenant." Godfrey laughed painfully. 
" This tells it, aunt : it is Mary Dixon's 
own handwriting. Why — wAy should she 
call herself Davenant ?" 

Mrs. Penteith could scarcely believe that 
the grave, sad-faced, pale young woman who 
had just left her could be the brilliant Mary 
Dixon, the lovely White Witch who had 
taken hearts by storm and hopelessly en- 
slaved her nephew. She concluded that 
there must be some mistake. 

" What made you think it was she, God- 
frey ?" 

" I hardly know. I believe I felt her pre- 
sence in the house," he answered dreamily. 
" And as soon as I came in here I detected 
the faint perfume she uses either about her 
hands or her handkerchiefs or her dresses. I 
don't know what it is — like violets, I think; 
but I should know shefwas near if I met with 
it at the ends of the earth." 

*' I didn't notice that she used perfume." 
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" I don't believe anybody would notice it 
but myself," replied he, and he leant back in 
the seat for some time in silence, ''Aunt 
Margaret," said he at last, "will you lend 
me the brougham after luncheon ?" 

Mrs. Penteith assented sorrowfully. For 
she saw that the spell which had been cast 
upon him was as strong as ever, that his 
peace and his happiness were still in the 
fragile, cruel little hands of the White Witch. 


CHAPTER VI. 

IN HYDE PARK. 

t T was on this same Wednesday 
afternoon that Godfrey Mayne 
left his aunt's house for the first 
time since his illness, with the fixed intention 
of finding out Miss Dixon's hiding-place. In 
hiding she must be, he considered. She was 
hiding from him, and also from his father : 
for Mr. Mayne had complained in a recent 
letter that the address of the Sisterhood was 
kept from him, lest (as he supposed) he 
should journey to it and take Mary away 
by force — which he meant to do, in spite of 
her mother, the moment he got hold of it. 

It was ten days now since their arrival in 
town, and Godfrey wanted to know what 
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Mary had been doing all that time — it 
seemed to him like ten weeks — and where 
she was, and where Cattermole was: and 
why she was, as it appeared, calling herself 
Miss Davenant. 

He was carried away in Mrs. Penteith's 
comfortable carriage, having given his orders 
to the footman : " Great St. Helen's, Bishops- 
gate." 

Godfrey was going, first of all, to see Mr. 
Thorn, a solicitor, and Miss Dixon's acting- 
trustee, a member of a firm whose offices 
were in Great St. Helen's. He knew as 
much as that. Mary had spoken of him 
while she was at the Abbey, and sometimes 
heard from him. 

Godfrey was set down at the right^ place, 
and admitted to the lawyer's presence. Mr. 
Thorn was a thin, worn, restless man, with 
the bright, searching, dreamy grey eyes of 
an artist. His hands, never still, wandered 
from lip to chin, across his wide forehead, and 
through his wavy hair, during the whole of 
the interview. Nature had made him a 
musician ; circumstances a lawyer. He knew 
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Godfrey's name as that of a member of the 
Lancashire family in which Mary had lately 
lived, and waited for him to state the object 
of his visit. 

" I have come to ask if you can give me 
Miss Dixon's present address," said Godfrey. 
" I have been ill since I left Croxham, and 
have not been able to go out. My father, 
from whom I heard this morning, does not 
mention in his letter where she is staying, 
though he has charged me with some 
messages for her. So, knowing your name 
as one of her trustees, I have ventured to 
call, to ask if you would be kind enough to 
help me." 

" I am sorry to say that is not in my 
power," said the little man. "Croxham 
Abbey is the only address I have." 

Godfrey's penetration was seldom at fault 
where Mary was concerned. He knew, 
while the solicitor answered him in the 
frankest manner, that there was some clue 
to be had here, if he could only get hold 
of it. 

" I am sorry to have troubled you to no 
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purpose," said he. " Mary always spoke of 
you with so much respect and confidence as 
a friend of her father's, that I thought she 
would be sure to have called on you." 

The piercing grey eyes looked at him, and 
dropped on to the blotting-paper on which 
Mr. Thorn was busily drawing fantastic 
things with a dry pen. 

" I will tell you frankly why I am so 
anxious to see her," continued Godfrey, 
pulling his moustache. " I have reason to 
believe she is in trouble about — about some- 
thing; and that she may be hiding from 
some of her friends. I know she has money 
of her own, but I fear it may not be enough 
for her present needs. The marriage of her 
mother with my father enables me to stand, 
as may be said, in the relation of a brother 
to her. I, therefore, hope she would have 
no scruple in allowing me to help her out of 
any difficulty she might be in." 

He spoke very quietly, but his soul shone 
through his grey eyes, and made his grave 
words eloquent and pleading. The lawyer 
read him like a book, with sympathy as well 
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as intelligence. Mary had, indeed, called 
upon him the day after her arrival in town, 
and had let fall a few words about this young 
fellow, which had given the lawyer a key to 
understanding him. 

"You are not, I believe, aware of the full 
extent of that difficulty, or even of its nature, 
Mr. Mayne ?" said he gravely. 

** No, I am not," frankly replied Godfrey. 
"And if only I could get her out of it, I 
assure you I should not much care what its 
nature was." 

" I will tell you this much : that no amount 
of money could help her out of it, nor any 
effort of yours, or indeed of any man's. 
Except, perhaps, one," he added, rather 
grimly. 

" But at least money can make life easier ; 
and she has been accustomed to the com- 
forts it gives." 

*'Are you aware to what purpose your 
money would be applied ?" interrupted Mr. 
Thorn. 

** I should not even ask," said Godfrey. 
" I only beg you to oblige me by transmitting 
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it to her, wherever she may be, without 
mentioning my name at all You might 
send it as an advance of her own money." 

*' I am sorry that I must decline to do so," 
again interposed the lawyer : " and I will tell 
you why. On her arrival in town, Miss Dixon 
did call upon me : her object was to endeavour 
to induce me to comply with a request of hers, 
which I had already refused by letter while 
she was at the Abbey. Finding me impervi- 
ous, as I was obliged to be — and, upon my 
word, the ridiculous ideas that women enter- 
tain of business amazes me !" broke off Mr. 
Thorn. " A child would hardly have been 
so silly as to ask me to do what Mary Dixon 
asked." 

" Yes— but please go on," cried Godfrey. 

" Well, finding that was of no use, she then 
begged me to advance her some money, 
having already spent what was due to her this 
year ; but, knowing the purpose to which it 
would be applied, I refused." 

'^ Is she well off?" asked Godfrey. 

" She has the interest of five thousand 
pounds : two hundred and fifty pounds yearly^ 
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When she shall be twenty-five — she is as yet 
more than two years short of that — she comes 
into the whole sum, and can throw it all away, 
if she so pleases, on the following day. Until 
then no." 

" You will not be the means of conveying 
money to her from me ?'' 

Mr. Thorn shook his head. " To advance 
her more money," he said, " whether yours, 
or her own, or mine, would not contribute to 
her happiness, but to her ruin. It would all 
be sunk in the same old quicksand ; and if 
she does not mind she will fall into it at last 
herself. Take my advice, Mr. Godfrey 
Mayne : keep your money in your pocket, 
and do not waste it in encouraging the 
quixotic caprices of a rash and self-willed 


woman." 


Godfrey rose, with the same light of an 
immovable resolution burning steadily in his 
eyes. "Thank you for your advice, Mr. 
Thorn. It is not my fault that I cannot 
follow it." 

*'One moment, sir. When a man is so 
bent upon one particular course of action as I 
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see you are, such a trifle as my refusal to help 
you does not stand long in his way. Per- 
haps the fact that Miss Dixon herself begged 
me not to give you any information as to her 
movements in case you applied to me, may 
have some influence with you." 

" It will not prevent my finding her out 
and assuring myself that she is in safety and 
that she wants nothing. How can I sit 
still and eat, drink and sleep while I know 
there is some mystery hanging over her, 
sapping her life and happiness, driving her 
from home and from the very people who 
are ready to love and cherish her ?" he asked 
vehemently. 

** I think she would have been wiser to 
confide in you more than she has done," 
quietly remarked the lawyer ; " but she gave 
me reasons for her reticence, and I am bound 
to respect her wishes in the matter. If, 
however, you do succeed in discovering her, 
I should advise you to insist upon a full ex- 
planation of her position before offering to 
assist her in any way." 

Godfrey laughed shortly. " She knows 
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very well that I can insist on nothing with 
her." 

" Not even when I tell you that is your 
only chance of doing her any good ? Look 
here, Mr, Godfrey Mayne : I think so well of 
your disinterestedness that I would freely 
help you to find her if I knew where she was, 
but I do not. You may say, why don't I find 
her for myself ? well, because I have not the 
right to interfere in defiance of her wishes, 
and because I am very angry with her." 

" Then it is true that you cannot give me 
her address ?" cried Godfrey wistfully. 

" No, I cannot," said Mr. Thorn. " But I 
can give you that of a lady who may know 
something of her ; who may, even now, be 
striving to save Mary from the consequences 
of her own folly." 

He looked about for a card, and went on 
talking while he wrote upon it. " That girl 
has thrown away the most brilliant chances 
that a woman could wish for, for the most 
absurd and unreasonable infatuation that ever 
turned a clever young head. She has a voice 
that would make her fortune ; training would 
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have enabled her to enter upon an artistes 
career," and as Mr. Thorn spoke, his manner 
changed to enthusiasm, the lawyer was 
merged in the musician. "Her father, my 
good friend, was a successful man and could 
provide for her ; but what of that ? — as I 
often said to him, when we were wrangling 
over his prejudices ; I trying to persuade 
him that it was his duty to give such a talent 
to the world, a sin if he withheld it. Well, 
well — she went, herself, and made havoc of 
her life at the outset, threw her career to the 
winds ; and has entailed more trouble than 
you suspect, sir, upon those connected with 
her." 

Mr. Thorn checked himself, and looked 
fixedly at the card on which he had been 
writing. 

" She might take it up yet," he continued, 
his eyes growing brighter and more dreamy, 
while his nervous hand wandered over his 
forehead and over his wavy hair faster than 
ever ; " I do not see that it is too late. The 
career of a successful artiste brings the 
greatest happiness possible in this world — 
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one of those sweet and wonderful singers 
who are so rare. Where can you lose 
yourself but in listening to these intoxicating 
melodies? You forget your troubles : your 
wife, your creditors, your business perplexi- 
ties, your ^" 

Again Mr. Thorn stopped. He had 
suddenly remembered himself, and gave 
Godfrey the card with a laugh. 

** If you were to come to me in my lawyer's 
capacity, I should not treat you to these 
rhapsodies," said he. " There is the address 
of the lady who can, if she chooses, enlighten 
you on a good many points concerning Mary 
Dixon's history." 

The card bore the name and direction : 

" Lady Davenant, 

Wandsworth Common^' 

" I believe they call it Tooting," observed 
Mr. Thorn. ** But I have given you the 
name of the station where you should get out. 
The house is close by ; anybody can direct 
you to it." 

Godfrey thanked him, and left. He recog- 
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nised the name, Davenant, as the one Mary 
had called herself by that morning, at his 
aunt's. 

It was past four o'clock, and he considered 
whether he should go to Wandsworth to-day. 
Some instinct which he did not understand 
prompted a wish to stay in town, but it was 
so vague, so unreasonable, that he concluded 
it was only the result of the fatigue he began 
to feel creeping over him. He therefore told 
the coachman to drive to Victoria. As he 
passed along the Strand, however, he found 
himself growing so faint and stupid, that he 
stopped the carriage, got out, and went into 
a caf6 for a glass of madeira. As he was 
taking it, he caught the sound of a man's 
voice he thought he knew. It came from a 
small inner room, raised a couple of steps 
above the outer one, divided from it only by 
a curtain half-way across. The voice was 
raised to address the waiter* 

Godfrey crossed the outer room so that he 
could see the people in the inner one. There 
were only two — a man and a woman, seated 
facing each other at the same table. The 
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man had his back towards Godfrey, but the 
latter could see that he had curly chestnut 
hair, and that he wore fashionable attire. 
The lady was handsome, and quietly but well 
dressed. They were talking in too low a tone 
for Godfrey to hear the voice again, but he 
was keenly anxious to see the man's face. 

In another minute their chairs moved ; 
Godfrey hastened out to the carriage, took 
his seat in one of its corners, partially drew 
the blinds, and told the servants to wait. 
The lady and gentleman came quickly out 
and walked away up the Strand; but yet 
Godfrey had not seen the man's face, for 
many people were passing up and down the 
pavement at the time. He was slightly built, 
and of middle height, and there was nothing 
about him that he absolutely recognised ; 
but Godfrey could not divest himself of the 
belief that the voice had been the soft voice 
of Mr. Cattermole. If so, he was now ap- 
pearing in another disguise. Was the man 
an actor as well as a detective ? 

Godfrey put his head out to speak to the 
servants. 
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" Did you see that lady and gentleman 
come out ?" he asked. ** She is tall, and 
dressed in black. Keep them in sight, and 
drive on gently." 

The coachman followed them to the turn- 
ing opposite Charing Cross, past St. Martin's 
Church and the National Gallery, up the 
Hay market as far as Charles Street, along 
that and to the right up Waterloo Place, 
where they stopped at the Pall Mall restaur- 
ant, appearing to hesitate whether to enter 
it or not. It was then that Godfrey caught 
sight of the man's face, and felt savage with 
disappointment For it was that of a young 
man with a silky chestnut moustache, and a 
mild, uninteresting young face. He was on 
the point of ordering the carriage home in 
irritation, when some movement, some ges- 
ture, he hardly knew what, on the part of the 
man he had been watching, woke his atten- 
tion again and made him say instead, * Follow 
them stilL" 

They went along Piccadilly and into the 
Burlington Arcade. There Godfrey got out ; 
dismissed the brougham, with a message to 
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Mrs. Penteith that he might not be home till 
late ^ and allowing time for the couple he was 
watching to get well into the Arcade, he fol- 
lowed. There were enough people about for 
him to be able to keep them in sight without 
fear of attracting their own observation, and 
when, after sauntering along to the very end, 
they turned back, he slipped into a glove-shop, 
instinctively asked for sixes, twenty-five-but- 
ton length, and turned them over, with his 
eyes carefully watching the passers-by until 
the two he waited for passed. They looked 
in at the window, but did not notice Godfrey 
peeping from behind a barricade of many- 
coloured and fantastically- worked gloves. 
He noted the man well, and as he turned to 
the counter and paid for his purchase, the 
pretty ogling girl who served him noticed that 
a strange change came over the face of her 
eccentric customer. He wanted to be again 
in pursuit ; for in spite of the wonderful alter- 
ations and the get-up of the silky chestnut 
hair and moustache, and of the darkened eye- 
b'rows and eyelashes, he had recognised the 
detective, Cattermole. 
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He watched them from the door of the 
shop as they went out into Piccadilly and got 
into a hansom. Godfrey jumped into another, 
and told the man to follow. They stopped at 
Blanchard's, got out and dismissed the cab ; 
so did Godfrey. They sat down to a table 
to dine ; Godfrey chose one where he could 
only be seen by the lady, and dined and read 
the papers, taking care not to appear to notice 
them. He studied her appearance and man- 
ner. She had an innocent face, sleepy eyes, 
and dark hair. Her manners were shy and 
quiet, her voice was low, and her atten- 
tion scarcely wandered from her companion, 
whose eye and hand she watched as a dog 
watches that of an ill-tempered master. 
When they left the place, and got into 
another hansom, Godfrey followed again. 
They stopped at a house in Brompton, with 
** Apartments " over the door. Mr. Catter- 
mole went in with a latch-key, telling the 
driver to wait ; and both he and the lady 
went upstairs. 

Godfrey waited at a distance. Presently, 
seeing the man come out of the house in 
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evening dress, and drive off alone, he dis- 
missed his hansom, and knocked at the door. 
He had seen the blinds of the first-floor 
drawn down and lights introduced, so he 
asked the servant who opened the door to 
inquire if the lady on the first-floor could 
spare a few minutes to see him. The girl 
stared at him, went upstairs at once, however, 
and he, having advanced well into the pas- 
sage, had the satisfaction of hearing himself 
described, in a loud whisper, as a tall, hand- 
some gentleman, looking frightful ill. 

Returning, after a litde whispered con- 
versation, the girl showed him up into a tiny 
front room, overcrowded with gaudy furni- 
ture ; and very shorriy the lady came in 
through the folding-doors. Her plump, 
babyish, pretty face was rather worn ; and, 
commanding though she was in figure, it was 
apparent that she was nothing but a weak, 
helpless creature, led by every impulse, in- 
capable of self-government, and at the mercy 
of any will that might find it worth while to 
guide her. Godfrey read this nature easily 
while she was saying that her husband was 
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out. Godfrey said he wished to see her 
husband, and inquired when, next day, he 
was likely to be at home. She did not 
know ; she seemed curious about her visitor, 
her eyes wandered shyly from his face to the 
carpet and back again while he talked, and 
at last she asked awkwardly where he had 
met her husband. 

"It was in the country, a short time ago," 
answered Godfrey. 

This answer roused her to sudden anger ; 
it blazed in her dark eyes, and brought 
two bright spots of colour to her cheeks. 
She lost her shyness, and broke out vehe- 
mently : 

" Yes, yes, that was when he left me here 
by myself for weeks — and would not disclose 
to me where he was ; but I knew as well as 
possible he was after somebody or other. 
Yes, yes, and I believe it is the same girl I 
have seen him with twice — he has brought 
her to London — oh, I know his old tricks 1 
He'll be going off with her one of these fine 
days, and leave me, his lawful wedded wife, 
that has worked and slaved and cared for 
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him, and followed him half over the world, to 
starve ! She's got money, I think, and that's 
why. For money he'd sell his soul." 

Godfrey, suppressing his emotion, listened 
to this outburst quietly. 

" I don't suppose it is as bad as that," said 
he. "He would never have the heart to 
leave you, after all you have done for him." 

" Oh, wouldn't he ! You don't know him, 
sir. Why, during the year I've been married 
to him he has left me three times ; and each 
time has only returned to me when he'd 
spent every penny, and had to come back to 
my earnings. I'm a singer, sir, by profes- 
sion, and a good one too, though I say it 
that shouldn't ; and I never need be at fault 
for a profitable engagement in America." 

Godfrey was looking at her curiously. She 
mistook the gaze. 

" Are you thinking I am not married — that 
I am like some of those girls that run after 
him ?" she cried. " Wait a minute." 

She sprang up, swept past him into the 
next room, and came back with her certificate 
of marriage in her hand. Godfrey read it : 
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it was celebrated in New York between 
Edward Grey and Susan Jane Waters. The 
date was October of the year before. 

" Is that his true name ?" she asked eageriy. 
" At times I fancy it is not." 

" I do not know," cautiously replied God- 
frey. "It may be. I know nothing of your 
husband's antecedents." 

" The villain ! But Til be even with him. 
He is gone to meet that girl to-night ; I know 
he is. He meets her in Hyde Park : twice 
that Tve followed him IVe seen him with 
her." 

" Will you tell me about it, and what it is 
you mean ?" said Godfrey. " I am as much 
interested in that young lady as you can be. 
At least, if she be the one I think she is." 

Mrs. Grey, obeying her angry dictates, 
told him what she knew. Being curious as 
to her husband's movements, she had twice 
followed him when he left the house in the 
evening, and tracked the cab he was in, she 
being in another, to the Marble Arch, in 
Hyde Park. There she had seen him walk- 
ing by the side of a young lady — or a girl, as 
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she phrased it — who wore a close bonnet and 
kept her veil down. 

"I'll take you there now, if you like/' she 
cried eagerly ; " that is, if you'll undertake 
not to make a scene — for if he caught me 
watching him he might kill me ; he has 
pointed his revolver at me once or twice 
when he was in a passion," 

Godfrey thought that this hot-headed, im- 
pulsive lady was a great deal more likely to 
make a " scene " than he was : he assured 
her that she might trust his discretion, and 
she ran into her room to put her bonnet on, 
as gleeful as a child, at the prospect of a 
little dangerous excitement instead of the 
dull evening at home to which her husband 
had condemned her. Meanwhile Godfrey 
thought over all she had told him, and con- 
sidered what he should do. 

He handed her into a hansom. Mrs. Grey 
directed the man to drive to the Marble 
Arch as fast as his horse would go. 

She was much impressed by the quiet 
courtesy of Godfrey's manner towards her, 
and she rambled on with confidences con- 
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ceming her wrongs, and her husband's un- 
kindness in going out to places of amusement 
at night and leaving her at home. 

" He is going to one to-night," she said ; 
** I know it by his having dressed ; and I 
shouldn't wonder but he'll take that other 
one with him 1" 

** Is your husband an actor ?" he asked. 
** He can get himself up cleverly." 

" Yes, that he can," she answered, in a tone 
of admiration. " He can be an old man to-day, 
and a young man to-morrow ; he can be 
dark and fierce as a Spanish bandit in the 
morning, and like a fair frank schoolboy in 
the afternoon. No, sir, he is not an actor, but 
he knows all their tricks, and can use them 
at will." 

They got out at the Marble Arch. Mrs. 
Grey turned into Hyde Park, walked a short 
distance, and fell back behind the trees. 

"We are a little late," she whispered to 
Godfrey ; " but there they are !" and he 
looked out eagerly. 

Mr. Cattermole, young, slender, and 
fashionable, was walking slowly towards 
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them on the path, buttoned up in his light 
overcoat; Mary Dixon, her face hidden by 
her veil and close bonnet, walked by his side, 
apart. He had his head turned towards her, 
and was speaking vehemently, but in a low 
tone. 

" Look at that person behind them, in a 
dark cloak," whispered Mrs. Grey to God- 
frey. 

Godfrey carried, his sight past the couple it 
was so hungrily fixed on, and saw a tall, 
strong, angular woman of middle age, appa- 
rently following them at a respectful distance. 

*' I think it must be the girl's mother, on 
the watch, unknown to them," said Mrs. 
Grey. " I noticed her the first time I came, 
and I noticed her the second time, and now 
she's here again ; so I know she must belong 
to them in some way. — Good heavens, sir ! 
what are you going to do ? Have you for^ 
gotten your promise to me ?" 

The couple had halted for a moment by the 
Marble Arch, apparently about to separate, 
and Godfrey, in the moment's mad impulse, 
w as starting forward to confront them. But 
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Mrs. Grey's alarmed words and her detaining 
hand upon his arm recalled him. 

*' I beg your pardon," he said, with a groan. 
" Yes, I did for an instant forget it*' 

''He would shoot me as soon as look at 
me ; and I did it out of kindness to you," be- 
wailed poor Mrs. Grey. 

" Yes, yes," spoke Godfrey reassuringly- 

So his opportunity was lost. Mary crossed 
the street quickly, and was joined on the 
other side by the woman in the dark cloak. 
Mr. Cattermole watched them away, and then 
hailed a passing hansom and was driven down 
Oxford Street. 

To attempt to track Mary then was im- 
possible ; she had disappeared ; moreover, 
Godfrey was physically incapable of it 

" Let me see you into a cab," said he to 
Mrs. Grey ; " and I thank you for what you 
have done for me." 

** ril see you into one first, sir," said she 
significantly. "You look as if in another 
moment you'll not have the strength to get 
into one. There, there's two cabs waiting; 
ril call them both." 
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Godfrey was unable to say yes or no. She 
helped him into one, and he gave the direc- 
tion to the driver; while she got into the 
other, and was driven away. 

"I could not do more than I did, in the 
face of my promise to that poor woman," 
reasoned Godfrey, in his terrible disap- 
pointment. " To-morrow I will try Lady 
Davenant." 


CHAPTER VII. 

LADY DAVENANT. 

EN the day following that on which 
Godfrey Mayne had been trying 
to track out Miss Dixon's hiding- 
place, he was so thoroughly used up by pre- 
mature exertion that his attempt to get up 
failed, and he spent the morning in bed, full 
of inward torment. 

He could not fathom the actions of the 
detective, Cattermole — or Grey, as he was 
now calling himself — and striving to do so 
drove him distracted. The whole of the 
morning his brain was worrying. What 
hold could the man have upon her that she 
should go out to meet him in Hyde Park at 
night ? Could it be that Cattermole's course 
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of action arose out of his legal work as a 
detective in the police force, or was he a 
designing, crafty villain, striving to decoy 
Mary into a false marriage, to secure her 
money and accomplish his own wicked ends ? 
Godfrey regretted now that he had not ques- 
tioned Mrs. Grey about her husband's rela- 
tions with Scotland Yard ; he had thought of 
it at the time, but had deemed it more prudent 
to hold his tongue. Dunning had a sharp 
lecture in store for him on the subject of im- 
prudence, but he was too restless for her to 
enter upon it then. 

Towards mid-day he got up and wrote the 
following letter, but in so shaky a hand that 
some of the words were illegible : 

" My dear Mary, 

" I saw you last night in Hyde Park ; 
but I could not speak to you. I musi see 
you ; it is necessary for your own sake. If 
you do not let me see you, I shall go mad. I 
am in torture about you. Only let me see 
you once more, and I will undertake never to 
ask it again without your permission. You 
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know that I only wish to help you; and 
help you need. You are, I much fear, in the 
power of a fiend — him I saw you with. Why 
do you meet him ? See me, Mary, for the 
love of heaven ! If you tad a brother you 
would trust to him, would you not ? Trust 
me. He is married, that man. I saw and 
talked with his wife yesterday. They were 
married in New York in the autumn of 
last year; he must have gone there on 
some police business. I am getting blind 
and confused, and can write no more ; only 
see me. 

" Godfrey." 

He folded this note, and wrote Miss 
Dixon's name on the envelope, stamped it, 
and then put it in his pocket until he should 
learn her address. Then he tottered down- 
stairs, to the dismay of Mrs. Penteith, who 
told him he ought not to have got up. 

" If I don't see her, Aunt Margaret, I shall 
go mad," said he ; which was what he had 
told Mary in the letter. 

After luncheon, he persisted in going out 
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Mrs. Penteith, who was in great grief at 
the fresh hold his infatuation had got upon 
him, wanted to go with him, but he begged 
that she would not ; he said he must go 
alone. 

It was a raw, wet October day, and she 
was afraid of the effect of the damp upon 
him, weak as he now was ; but nothing would 
stop him. He drove first to Brompton, de- 
termined to see Cattermole, and there he 
heard that Mr. and Mrs. Grey had left their 
lodgings suddenly that morning. Then he 
went back to Victoria and took the train on 
his way to Wandsworth Common. 

There was no cab at the station when he 
got out of the train and inquired his way to 
Lady Davenant's house. Fortunately it was 
very near, for Godfrey was hardly capable of 
walking. It was a pretty, detached residence 
standing back from the road, with a semi- 
circular lawn in front, surrounded by elm- 
trees that were now getting bare. A cab was 
standing outside one of the gates. Godfrey 
felt hope rise — he did not know why — in his 
heart as soon as he came in sight of the 
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house, and the feeling became stronger as he 
entered, Lady Davenant being at home, he 
sent in his card, and was shown into the 
drawing-room. There was no apparent 
reason for this elation, for the room was fur- 
nished with light colours which gave it a sense 
ofcheerlessness, and was indifferently warmed 
by a small fire. He was kept waiting too, 
sitting in the gloom of the dull October after- 
noon on an ugly ottoman covered with light 
chintz, and still shivering from the effect 
of the damp weather. But his spirits re- 
mained obstinately and unaccountably high in 
spite of everything. He had looked steadily 
at the black, smoking, smouldering fire with a 
strong temptation to give it a soft little touch 
with the poker, when, without having heard 
any sound, he turned suddenly round under 
the impression that he should see Mary. His 
eyes fell instead on one of the regulation 
old-fashioned family portraits in oils, on 
the wall, and, without being able to see it 
clearly, he jumped up and examined it as 
well as he could in the bad light in which it 
was hung. 
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" Mary ?" said he to himself, question- 
ingly, while the blood rushed to his face. 
No, not Mary, but a lady a few years older^ 
strikingly like her, in spite of some want 
of skill in the artist, and dressed in the 
fashion of twenty years ago. He was still 
looking intently at it when Lady Davenant 
came in. 

The portrait was not hers. She was a tall, 
thin woman, with a hard, cold face which 
repelled him, and a stiff, ungracious manner. 
She had known his name apparently before- 
hand, and was for some reason evidently 
prejudiced against him. He found it rather 
difficult to open the subject which had brought 
him there, in face of the unsympathetic glare 
of her steely eyes. 

'* I have been referred to you, madam,*' he 
said, "by Mr. Thorn, of Great St. Helen's, 
in the hope that you would be kind enough 
to help me to discover the present address of 
a young lady who is now a close connection 
of my family, and in whom I believe you also 
take an interest— Miss Dixon." 

Lady Davenant's face grew more rigid as 

50—2 
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she sat like a statue, still and stately, by the 
side of the smouldering fire, and opposite 
Godfrey. 

" The interest I take in Miss Dixon, or 
rather Miss Davenant," she began icily, " has 
been so effectually quenched by her own 
conduct, that nothing but the sense of my duty 
to her father, my late husband, who was 
providentially spared the knowledge of the 
wicked course of life which she wilfully 
entered upon, and has since pursued, sustains 
it in me at all. Mr. Thorn knows this." 

Godfrey's head swam. This hard woman's 
husband Mary's father ! Had Mrs. Mayne, 
his step-mother, been divorced from her first 
husband ? 

" I — I beg your pardon, madam," cried 
Godfrey, bewildered : '* do I understand you 
to say that your husband was the late Dr. 
Dixon ?" 

Lady Davenant drew her head up. 

" My husband, sir, was Sir Jacob Dave- 
nant." 

" Ah, yes, of course," assented Godfrey, in 
dire confusion of thought. " Miss Dixon has 
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— has always shown a strong sense of your 
kindness to her." 

" Indeed !" retorted Lady Dayenant, as she 
shot a keen glance at him from her cold grey 
eyes. " Then the troubles she has brought 
upon herself have altered her strangely. 
Even now that she comes back fawning upon 
me, and entreating me to take her home again, 
and bear the burden of the shame she has 
brought upon herself, she does not dwell much 
on her gratitude for my past kindness." 

He listened, holding his breath. Who was 
she, this woman of flint '^ How could she 
refuse to shelter a girl in her sorrow and peril ? 
Lady Davenant continued : 

" When, some time ago, I heard, having 
felt it my duty to keep myself informed as to 
Mary's movements, that she was living in 
France, away from the persons with whom 
she had linked herself, I put an advertisement 
in the Times^ not knowing the exact address, 
offering to receive her again under my protec- 
tion. But she wrote to decline my offer, 
alleging that ihe gentleman whom she pre- 
sumed to call her step-father had asked her. 
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most kindly, to share his hospitality, and re- 
peating her old storj'' of her attachment to the 
person whom she calls her mother." 

Godfrey started. 

" Calls her mother !" he repeated. " Is 
Mrs. Mayne not her mother ?" 

" Mrs. Mayne is no more related to her 
than you are," said Lady Davenant. 

" But — but — is it possible that " he 

stopped. 

" That she has deceived you and your 
family ? Unfortunately, yes. This portrait 
is that of Mary Davenant's mother," pointing 
to the picture which had attracted Godfreys 
attention. " You see I am not jealous," she 
continued, in a tone absolutely free from feel- 
ing of any kind. " My husband's first wife 
was an old school-friend of mine, and from 
the same motive which causes me to pre- 
serve her portrait, I would have cherished her 
daughter." 

" Then that is the portrait of — of ?" 

Godfrey felt bewildered still. 

" Of the first Mrs. Davenant. She died ; 
and some few years after that event, I became 
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Mr. Davenant's second wife. You must have 
heard of him, I presume ? — the great surgeon, 
Jacob Davenant" 

"Why, yes," replied Godfrey, recollection 
flashing over him. '* I remember his name 
well, as a man of fame." 

" He was the chief surgeon of his day ; 
good, respected, beloved," said Lady Dave- 
nant " The Queen knighted him : and, alas ! 
he died soon afterwards ; died young, as may 
be said. Had he lived, he would have been 
made a baronet." 

" And Mary Dixon was his daughter ?" 

" Mary Davenant was his daughter," 
corrected Lady Davenant; "his daughter 
and only child. I would have cherished her, 
I say, as my own daughter after his death, 
but she was wilful, fond of setting my autho- 
rity at naught when she could do it ; and 
when we were abroad, her ill-regulated mind 
led her to prefer the society of a weak and 
foolish woman, a wandering continental 
widow, to mine and to my just authority. 
However, she has met with her reward, and I 
bear her no ill-will." 
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Of one thing Godfrey began to feel certain: 
that whatever trials, dangers, and difficulties 
Mary had brought upon herself by escaping 
from her step-mother's care to that of the un- 
fortunate lady who was now his father's wife, 
she must have enjoyed cloudless happiness 
compared with the life of stern routine under 
Lady Davenant. 

"She seems to have been severely 
punished," said he, hardly repressing a shiver. 

'* Yes." The word was snapped out. 
"And now that her self-found protectress 
turns upon her — as, I conclude, must be the 
case, though I am but imperfectly acquainted 
with particulars of the present as well as the 
past — now that Mary has lost her money and 
injured her health by fretting over her folly 
and the position to which it has reduced her, 
she comes to me branded with a terrible 
secret, and expects me to '' 

'* What is the secret ?" impulsively inter- 
rupted Godfrey. 

Lady Davenant regarded him with her 
clear cold eyes. 

" It is not my secret," she answered, "and 
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I must decline to tell you. Yes, she would 
fain come back to the shelter of my home, 
when she finds others closed to her." 

"And you will receive her!" said Godfrey 
wistfully. 

" And expose my home to visits from the 
police — as I believe she has already exposed 
yours !" retorted Lady Davenant. " No." 

** Oh, but surely, surely you will ! If she 
is in danger, and has no other refuge !" 

Lady Davenant's tightened lips expressed 
her sense of the liberty he was taking. 

" I think you will allow that I am the best 
judge of my conduct in this matter, Mr. 
Godfrey Mayne. Were you acquainted with 
all the circumstances of the case, you would 
scarcely accuse me of want of generosity — 
not to speak of justice. Mary Davenant's 
sense of my kindness, of which you spoke, 
was not, I dare say, deep enough to lead her 
to mention that I gave up my comfortable 
home in England in order that I might take 
her to Italy for the cultivation of her voice, 
and for other masters. It was in her own 
interest that I objected to her picking up 
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chance acquaintances there, of whom we 
knew nothing, what they were, or what they 
had been. Was it right that a girl of posi- 
tion, inexperienced as she was beautiful, 
should plunge into intimacy with anybody 
that took her fancy ?" 

" No ; it was quite wrong," said Godfrey 
warmly. 

" It was what she did, it was what she 
would do, in spite of me. And when she 
made the acquaintance of that specious 
woman, sspecious in looks as in manners, 
Mrs. Lang " 

" Mrs. Lang !" echoed Godfrey, who re- 
membered the name well, and where he had 
heard it. 

Lady Davenant drew in again, evidently 
displeased at the young man's familiarity. 

*' Was she the widow of Dr. Lang, a 
gentleman who practised in Norfolk ?" 

" She was a person utterly inferior to 
Miss Davenant, in position and otherwise," 
returned Lady Davenant, passing over the 
question. " Mary's voice, as you may be 
aware, is a very glorious voice, and the 
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question had been mooted during her father's 
lifetime, whether she should be trained for 
making use of it in public. Sir Jacob was 
against it, most decisively so ; I was also ; 
but Charles Thorn, who is himself music- 
mad, and who had been Sir Jacob's life- 
long friend, and possessed great influence 
over him, never ceased to urge it. The 
question was, I thought, entirely set at rest 
before Sir Jacob's death, that it was not to 
be : still, such a voice as that demands the 
highest cultivation as its own right, and I 
took Mary abroad, at her earnest request, to 
obtain it It was there we fell in with Mrs. 
Lang." 

Lady Davenant paused. Godfrey remained 
silent. 

" She — that woman — obtained an influence 
over Mary that I can never understand. 
The girl's love for her amounted to infatua- 
tion, her reverence for her almost to idolatry. 
I once reproached Mary with seeming to 
look upon her as an angel : she answered 
me that Mrs. Lang was an angel — as much 
of one as could exist on earth. The woman 
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took up the cause of Mary's public singing, 
urged it warmly, and incited the girl to 
restlessness ; she even went so far as to go 
to the master who was training Mary, and 
informed him that the young lady would 
embrace a public career. All this angered 
me, and I tried to put a stop to Mar/s 
intimacy with Mrs. Lang. But she threw off 
all the restraints I would have imposed upon 
her, and preferred Mrs. Lang s compaiiion- 
ship to my legitimate care. The woman en- 
couraged her for her own selfish ends, wiling 
and caressing Mary to her ruin. I then bade 
Mary choose between us; she did so, and 
chose herP 

"And this Mrs. Lang is — is the present 
Mrs. Mayne ?" asked Godfrey. 

"Yes." 

*' She has sweet, kindly manners," he ob- 
served ; "just the manners likely to attract 
a girl. EspeciqiUy one used to your society," 
he thought to himself. 

" Very possibly. I warned Mary against 
those manners ; I told her they were spe- 
cious and delusive. It availed not. She 
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abandoned her home, my home, for Mrs. 
Lang s : she preferred to cast in her lot with 
those wretched adventurers rather than re- 
main with me ; and she reaped her reward." 

"In trouble, do you mean ?" 

" In trouble and shame. The blow fell 
almost immediately." 

" Will you not tell me its nature ?" again 
urged Godfrey, in a low voice, full of 
passionate entreaty, which moved Lady 
Davenant as the wave does the rock. " My 
father has married Mrs. Lang ; surely, there- 
fore, you may give me credit for a better 
motive than curiosity. You may trust my 
secrecy." 

" I give you credit for the highest motives, 
Mr. Godfrey Mayne. But as Mary Dave- 
nant did not see fit to take you into her con- 
fidence, I consider myself bound to follow 
the example of her reticence." 

*' I believe her to be in danger." 

"She has the means of freeing herself 
from the danger if she chooses to use them," 
said Lady Davenant coldly; "but she will 
not : were she willing, I expect your step- 
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mother would take care she did not. And, 
under the circumstances, I must allow that 
Mary is right" 

*' Why does she call herself Dixon ?" 
questioned Godfrey. *' Why did Mrs. Lang, 
if that was her true name, call herself Dixon 
before she married my father ?" 

Lady Davenant answered, after a slight 
pause : 

"She, I believe, found it convenient to 
drop the name of Lang, and she adopted 
that of Dixon. Mary, who was then living 
with her as her daughter, adopted the same. 
It is Mary's true name ; she was christened 
Mary Dixon ; Dixon after her godfather. 
Colonel Dixon, who left her a little money." 

"If you — if you refuse to receive her 
and shelter her, madam, what can she 

do r 

*' Some of the people, under whose do- 
minion she has placed herself, are urging her 
to come out as a public singer, and to begin 
her career in America." 

Godfrey's heart beat fast. 

'* Do^^^ advise that, Lady Davenant?" 
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" No. I advise just the opposite step — 
that she should go back to the Abbey, and 
to the protection of her adopted mother." 

" Oh, if she would I" 

" But she says she will not : can not. She 
says she is trammelled on all sides ; and that 
is true." 

Lady Davenant rose, making a faint 
apology that she was being waited for ; 
Godfrey supposed the interview was becom- 
ing tiresome, and rose also. 

"Will you kindly give me Miss Dave- 
nant's present address in London ?'* he said. 
" I have written to beg of her to allow me to 
see her, but I don't know where to send the 
letter." 

** She is stopping in Great Cumberland 
Street with Mrs. Ross, her father's former 
housekeeper," readily answered Lady Dave- 
nant. *' She will be well taken care of as 
long as she is there." 

Godfrey pencilled down the address. He 
felt so full of gratitude to Lady Davenant 
for the information that his heart thawed to 
her, and he shook her hand warmly in fare- 
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well. Lady Davenant rang the bell, and in 
going out, he turned to ask another ques- 
tion : 

" Ought I to address her as Miss Dixon 
or Miss Davenant ?" 

" The one name is as appropriate as the 
other," she said, with a queer-looking smile. 

A smart maid-servant held the front-door 
open for Godfrey. As he passed out of the 
house a chill fell upon him as unaccountable 
as the elation he had experienced on enter- 
ing. The cab he had seen on his arrival was 
still standing before the garden-gate. A 
sudden impulse would have made him ques- 
tion the cabman, but that he had disappeared, 
probably in the direction of a small public- 
house, which stood at a little distance. 

Godfrey hesitated for one moment, then 
opened the cab-door, and entered it. His 
fatigue was such that he must be driven to 
the station, if possible. Suddenly his whole 
face lit up : on the floor was a cambric hand- 
kerchief which bore Mary's initials, and 
which he knew she must have dropped. So 
the cab was waiting for her ; she was, even 
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then, with Lady Davenant I Godfrey sat 
down to wait for her, his whole frame thrill- 
ing with delight. He took out the note 
he had written to her, added to it her 
address in pencil, and put it upon the seat in 
readiness to give her. Ah, he felt safe now : 
he should see her, touch her, converse with 
her once again : she could not escape him. 
Worn out by the exertions of the previous 
day, by the sleepless and tormenting night, 
and by these later efforts to which his physi- 
cal strength was still unequal, he leant back 
in the cab, and before many minutes were 
over he had fallen into so deep a sleep as to 
be almost like insensibility. 

He woke with a start, and for some mo- 
ments could not tell where he was, or how 
he came there. Then he found that he was 
alone ; but a strong sense lay upon him that 
Mary had been in the cab, that her head had 
rested for an instant on his shoulder, that her 
lips had touched his. 

" I must have dreamt it," he thought to 
himself : but he could not find the note, and 
could not see the handkerchief. 

VOL. III. 51 
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The whistle of a railway engine sounded 
close to him, and looking out into the dusk 
of the closing day, he saw that he was at the 
station. The cabman came to the window 
and touched his hat. 

" Train's comin' up now, sir." 

" What train T 

*' The Victoria train, sir. The lady said 
I was to call you when it came up. You 
were sound asleep, sir : you had been ill 
lately, she said." 

" Where is the lady T 

"She walked on here to the station to 
catch the last train, sir, and told me to bring 
on the cab gently in time for the next." 

Godfrey put money into the man's hand, 
was helped out by him, and into a car- 
riage of the up- train. He felt so ill when he 
reached Victoria as to give up all thought 
of further adventure that night, and drove 
straight home, miserable, broken-down, and 
cut to the heart by his disappointment. 

It was only when he was going to bed 
later that he found a piece of folded paper in 
his waistcoat-pocket. Opening it, he saw 
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on it the following words, faintly written in 
pencil, in Mary's handwriting : 

'' I had determined not to see you again, 
but Heaven has been merciful, and has 
brought me to you without my will. I am 
at your side as I write this. Oh, how 
weak and worn you look ! — and all for my 
sake! I have read the letter that lay by 
you, addressed to me. You ask to see me, 
but it must not be. I am not equal to it, 
neither would it answer any purpose. I have 
fallen — long since now — into a hopeless path 
of trouble and embarrassment, and neither 
you nor anybody else can extricate me from 
it. But the best that can be done will be 
done, believe that, and do not be anxious for 
me. Dear Godfrey, forgive me for all I have 
cost you, all the sorrow and the pain ; it is as 
bitter — ^yes, I will say it — for me as for you. 
I have kissed your lips as I sit here — the 
only lips of man that mine will ever press ; 
and I have looked at your face as I shall 
look at it sleeping or waking till I die. 
Good-bye, Godfrey." 
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i8p the white witch. 

He pored over these nearly illegible lines, 
with his head sometimes close to the one 
candle, sometimes close to the other, and 
succeeded in reading them, 

"She loves me I" he breathed softly in 
trembling rapture. " She loves me 1" 


k 


CHAPTER VIII. 

SANE OR INSANE? 

GODFREY MAYNE slept late the 
next morning, and the first thing 
he did on awaking was to take 
Mary Dixon's note from under his pillow, 
and read it again. 

The misery that ran through its every line 
decided him to endeavour to extricate her 
from it, in defiance of her injunction not to 
interfere, and of her assurance that all inter- 
ference would be in vain. Various wild 
schemes and plans ran through his mind. 
They resolved themselves at length into 
this one — he would marry her without 
delay, and carry her off straightway to 
the Continent To Paris, and thence to 
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Spain ; a country of which he knew nothing 
but that it was a half-civilized place, where 
extradition laws were not strictly kept. It 
would be necessary to get Mrs. Penteith's 
consent to this, as the first step, for he knew 
enough of Mary to be sure she would not 
marry him uncountenanced by his family. 

There was a necessary step, though, which 
must precede even this — and that was to get 
himself out of bed and to dress and go down ; 
and it almost seemed as if he should not be 
able to accomplish so much. For he felt 
strangely weak and ill, and his head swam 
and his hands fell. However, he managed 
to dress in time for luncheon, and was 
leaving his room when he met Dunning, who 
accosted him with an acid smile. 

" I thought you'd be for getting up to 
luncheon to-day, Master Godfrey, though 
you know you ought to have stayed in bed. 
The young lady is in the drawing-room." 

As there was only one young lady in the 
world, Godfrey plunged headlong down the 
staircase, unmindful of his still lame knee, 
and burst into the drawing-room, his face 
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alight wiith an excitement which subsided 
suddenly at sight of Mr. Thornhill and 
Elspeth, who were sitting with his aunt. 
Elspeth was looking very bright, and in- 
finitely prettier than pale Mary had been 
latterly ; but Godfrey felt as if he had been 
suddenly awakened from a dream of the 
tropics by running his head against an ice- 
berg. He had, however, the presence of 
mind to go forward with a galvanized smile 
of enthusiastic welcome. The Vicar replied 
to it with a stiff and dignified handshake, 
which was meant to be very cordial, and 
Elspeth with a modest and limp replica of 
the same greeting. She giggled whenever 
he spoke to her, and blushed whenever she 
replied, with confusion not ill-bred, but 
simple-minded and rather pretty. Elspeth 
had suffered much from the loss of dignity 
she had incurred by being disengaged again ; 
she was longing to fasten the link anew, and 
she hoped he had not forgotten what he said 
about giving her a bracelet. 

Mrs. Penteith had been much struck 
by the girl's pretty looks ; and, seeing that 
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Godfrey chatted to her with great fluency, 
her hopes began to rise that he might, after 
all, console himself for the heartless treat- 
ment of the pale, insignificant-looking young 
lady who had managed to infatuate him so 
deeply, in this sweet, blue-eyed young girl, 
who was evidently much attached to him. 
Mr. Thornhill had explained that being 
obliged to come to town for a day on 
business, Elspeth had begged to come too, 
and they had hastened to call and inquire 
after the invalid. 

Elspeth stayed to luncheon, while her 
father kept an appointment; and then her 
shyness broke down, and she talked and 
laughed without reserve, until Godfrey noticed 
a pretty little brooch she wore. This set her 
blushing again, as she faltered that it had 
been sent to her last week on her birth- 
day. 

" But don't you know who it came from ?" 
said he mischievously. 

" No. At least " She had been 

brought up to tell the truth, so at last she 
stammered : " I think the writing — looked 
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like Ern like Mr. Underwood's. Only 

of course it couldn't have been his." 

" Why not ? Lucky fellow to be about 
and on his legs when other poor wretches 
are ill and can't remember birthdays." 

" But if mamma knew it came from him, I 
should have to send it back : she says he 
isn't steady," cried the girl naively, speaking 
in a low voice, and unconsciously showing 
more feeling than Godfrey had thought her 
capable of. 

" There's nothing the matter with Under- 
wood," said he, like a grave old father. 
"He's very young and high-spirited, that's 
all. He will be steady enough in a year or 
two." 

"We met him this morning," whispered 
Elspeth, crimson again. ** He wanted to 
get us tickets for the theatre ; but papa won't 
go, of course, so I could not. Then Ernest 
said, * Get Godfrey to take you ;' and then 
papa said you were ill in bed." 

Mrs. Penteith, who had gone away to put 
her bonnet on, now came back. She was 
about to take the girl back to her father at 
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the Midland Hotel, and her carriage was 
waiting at the door. Godfrey went with 
them, and in passing a jeweller's stopped the 
carriage, and got out. 

" Pardon me, aunt," he said ; " I won't 
keep you more than two minutes." 

He bought a little gold bracelet for Elspeth, 1 
with a horseshoe studded with pearls upon it, i 

which gave the simple little maid five minutes 
of the keenest pleasure her nature could feel. i 

She had eyes for nothing else while the drive 
lasted, and Godfrey, after fastening it on her 
somewhat bony little wrist, sat watching her 
delighted face with a smile, the cynicism of 
which his aunt failed to read. 

When Elspeth had been safely handed 
over to the Vicar, after wickedly tucking the 
bracelet up her sleeve, and they were in the 
carriage again, Mrs. Penteith turned to her 
nephew. 

*' What a sweet little creature she is 1" 

** Yes ; and what a pity she is not made of 
wax or china, like other dolls !" 

His aunt looked grave. 

" Do you think it right to make love to a 
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girl one moment with presents and pretty 
speeches, Godfrey, and to ridicule her sim- 
plicity the next ?" 

"I think it can be justified when, after 
trying to treat the girl like a sensible woman, 
and exciting in her nothing warmer than in- 
difference, I treat her like a child, and make 
her happy at once — with a toy." 

" And have I not heard that Miss Dixon 
is excessively fond of dress ?" asked she, 
rather drily. 

His face grew soft at once. 

"Yes, but her very dress illustrates the 
woman, instead of being tacked piecemeal on 
to a lay-figure. I am not too hard on that 
child we have just left. Aunt Madge ; she is 
the ideal of half the wisest men in the world, 
I believe, those who only want a wife one 
day in seven. The affection she cannot give 
me, she gives to my bracelet ; and when 
some other man gives her a bigger one with 
diamonds instead of pearls, my place in her 
heart will be gone for ever." 

The carriage had been ordered, at God- 
frey's request, to his bankers'. He alighted 
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there and went into the bank, but was soon 
back again. 

" Have you been drawing all that money, 
Godfrey ?" she asked, as they went on again, 
and he began sorting a handful of notes. 

"Yes," answered he, changing a bag of 
sovereigns from one pocket to another. 
" I've been drawing three hundred pounds." 

" What do you want with so much money i*" 

" ril tell you, aunt," said he, turning his 
head to look at her and speaking gravely and 
quietly : " I am going to be married." 

Mrs. Penteith trembled. She could not 
speak. 

" I want you to help me, aunt," he went 
on steadily. " I am going to marry a girl 
over whose head lies a fearful charge, who is 
being hunted down, driven by fierce winds. 
I am not even sure whether she is innocent 
or partly guilty, and I don't care. I am 
going to carry her off to-night from where 
she is, but we cannot be married until to- 
morrow, for there's the license to get. Must 
I take her to an hotel, or will you shelter her 
for one night ?" 
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His voice was so low that through the 
rumbling of the wheels she could scarcely 
hear it, but he was white and cold with the 
intense eagerness with which he waited for 
her answer. 

" It is not right It would be your ruin, 
Godfrey. I cannot." 

He pulled the check-string, and before the 
carriage had quite stopped, sprung out of it 
without another word or look at her, and into 
a hansom, then crawling by. Mrs. Penteith 
had not found voice to utter even his name. 
A fear flashed into her that he was not 
accountable for his actions. The illness 
he had gone through, and the mental dis- 
tress, might have been too much for his 
brain. 

She went home and took old Dunning 
into her troubled counsels. That worthy 
woman gave it as her opinion that Master 
Godfrey's brain had been so frivolous at the 
best of times as not to be worth much : he 
might steady down perhaps when he came to 
a sober age — forty, or so ; not before, she 
reckoned. 
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Godfrey did not return to dinner, and Mrs. 
Penteith spent the evening in the deepest 
anxiety, starting up at every sound of wheels, 
listening, peering out into the darkness, until 
it had died away. The household went to 
bed at the usual hour ; Dunning sat up with 
her mistress, the two watching, waiting with 
sinking hearts, and hoping for a sound that 
one of them at least began to think she 
should never hear again. 

At last, at twelve o'clock, a hansom stopped 
at the door. Dunning flew out with a torrent 
of acid reproaches ready, which died away on 
her lips as she confronted Godfrey, white as 
a corpse, almost as quiet. 

" Turn up the gas," said he, as he took 
out his purse. Then, turning to the cabman : 
*' Let me see, I took you at half-past seven. 
Here's a sovereign for you." 

Dunning closed the door, and offered to 
take from him a parcel he was carrying; 
meek, subdued almost to terror, was she, by 
the cold, mechanical, stony gravity of his 
look and manner. 

'* rU take it, thank you. I am sorry to 
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have kept you up. There's a light in my 
room, I suppose ? Good-night." 

He passed her, went upstairs, and met his 
aunt standing on the landing of the first floor. 
He gave her a kiss with lips the touch of 
which made her shiver, said coldly he was 
sorry she had sat up, turned from her, and 
went up to his room, leaving her stunned 
into silence as the maid had been. Dunning 
crept up the stairs to her mistress, and the 
two women looked at each other with white, 
frightened faces. As they heard his key 
turn in the lock they both started, with the 
same thought : Was he going to injure him- 
self ? — was he insane } 

"Don't come up yet," whispered Mrs. 
Penteith. " Give me the candle." 

She crept upstairs, and knocked at her 
nephew's door. 

" Who is it ?" 

" It is I, Godfrey. May I speak to you — 
for one moment ?" 

He opened the door at once ; but at sight 
of his ghastly face, with eyes which seemed 
to her feverish fancy to be already glazing in 
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death, she was struck dumb again. He 
waited, quite silently, indifferently, for her to 
speak. 

She glanced behind him into the room. 
The gas was turned high, and both candles 
were burning. 

*' What are you doing ?" said she at last, 
huskily. 

" I am writing a note before I go to 
bed." 

" May I see it ?" 

" No. I am sorry, but it is on a private 
matter." 

" Godfrey — I am sorry — for what I said to 
you to-day. I wish " 

" No, no, aunt, you were perfectly right 
I was very rude to rush away. I will apolo- 
gize properly to-morrow morning, but I am 
tired now. Good-night." 

** I am nervous to-night, Godfrey. You 
don't look well. Let me stay and sleep in 
that armchair there — as I did when you were 
ill." 

" You would not get proper rest like that, 
aunt. If you are nervous you had better 
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have Dunning to sleep in your room. I am 
not an invalid now." 

He was holding the door, patiently waiting 
for her to leave him. She sprang across the 
room to the table, and tried to seize the 
letter. He was too quick for her; in a 
moment he had snatched it up, and crumpled 
it into his pocket, as coldly, as gravely as 
ever. 

" Godfrey, Godfrey ! tell me what has hap- 
pened to you to-night ?" 

*' Yes, you shall hear all about it to-morrow. 
I really am so done up now that I can't tell 
you anything, except that I am tired out." 

" You are not — not — going to hurt yourself 
in any way ?" she continued suspiciously. 

'' Certainly not. Why should I r 

" Why did you lock your door ?" 

" I will not lock it if it makes you 


nervous." 


" You promise, Godfrey }'' 

'* Yes. You can take the key of the door," 
handing it to her. 

She kissed him gratefully as she received 
it, and left him, only half satisfied. 
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When she was gone, Godfrey tore up the 
crumpled, half-finished letter, wrote another, 
which he left on the table ; undressed, blew 
out the candles, turned out the gas, and got 
into bed. Then, having settled his head on 
his pillow as if for sleep, he unfastened in the 
darkness a tiny paper packet which he had 
taken from his waistcoat-pocket. Having 
unfolded it, he carefully shifted the powder 
it contained, so that it should lie in a neat 
ridge in the crease he had made down the 
centre of the paper, and was carrying it to 
his mouth, when a hand was suddenly laid 
with a sharp grip on his chest. He seized 
and held the clutching, skinny fingers with 
his left hand, while with his right he brought 
the powder to his lips. But even as it 
touched them, the second hand of the silent, 
unseen figure beside him dashed the paper 
away with a fierce sprawling blow. A 
moment later he felt a tear fall on his face, 
and the bony hands joined round his neck. 

" God forgive you !" said Dunning's voice, 
huskily. She had stolen into the room and 
hidden herself behind the bed-curtains. 
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" You have done me a worse turn than you 
think, you stupid old thing !" 

" A boy that I've had upon my knee 
scores o' times — that IVe loved better than 
if he was my own 1" moaned Dunning, her 
tears falling like rain. 

" There, don't be silly 1 Go and light the 
gas." 

She felt under his pillow and opened both 
his hands first, to assure herself that he had 
no second supply of the powder, and then 
obeyed noiselessly. He sat up and blinked 
his eyes in the sudden light ; they were quite 
dry. As she came back to him he turned 
upon her, ready for a sermon. But she gave 
him none; she took up his pillow, shook 
what grains of powder had fallen on it into 
the fireplace with a shudder, put it behind 
him again, brushed the bed-clothes with her 
hands, and picked up the paper which had 
contained the powder, the label of which 
had been torn off. 

" What was it ?" she whispered. 

" Nothing but a sleeping-dose," returned 
Godfrey, " What a goose you are. Dunning !" 
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In truth it was nothing but a little innocent 
bromide of potassium. Conscious of the 
excited state his nerves were in, he had gone 
into a chemist's, as he came along, and asked 
for something to calm them. 

Dunning, however, would never feel en- 
tirely sure to her dying day that it was not 
some wicked and deadly drug, warranted to 
destroy life. 

Pretty well assured that he was safe for the 
night, Dunning left him to his repose. But. 
of repose he got none. 

Early in the morning, when Mrs. Pen- 
teith stole into his room, she found him in a 
high state of fever. Godfrey threw all the 
blame upon Dunning : if she had only let 
him swallow his sleeping-dose he might have 
fallen into repose. Mrs. Penteith gave him 
some refreshment, and then sat down to talk 
to him. 

*' Let me know all about it, my poor boy,*! 
soothingly. " You will tell me, won't you ? 
I am sorry for what I said yesterday — you 
thought me unkind, but indeed I am not. I 
would do everything to help and comfort you." 
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"Nobody can do anything, Aunt Margaret/* 
he sighed, pressing her loving fingers. 

" What was it kept you out, my dear ?" 

Godfrey lay for a few minutes without 
speaking. 

" I suppose I was foolish," he said pre- 
sently : " I mean, to think she would marry 
me in that haste ; but it did not seem to me 
foolish then. I went up to Great Cumber- 
land Street and asked to see her ; but the 
servant said Miss Dixon never saw anyone, 
and shut the door in my face. Then I went 
into a stationer's shop and asked leave to 
write a note. I told her in the note what I 
meant to do — that I should come that night 
and carry her away from her enemies, and 
marry her on the morrow. While I was 
handing in this note at Great Cumberland 
Street, I found I had left my pocket-book in 
the shop, with the bank-notes in it, so I went 
back for it " 

" And was it safe ?*' interrupted Mrs. Pen- 
teith. 

*' Quite safe, and its contents also. The 
master of the shop had seen it and put it 
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aside. Well, aunt, while I was thanking him, 
I turned giddy, or faint, or something, and 
they took me into a room at the back and put 
me on a sofa, and brought me something by- 
and-by in a glass. It revived me, but I must 
have been there ever so long, for it was dark 
before I could get away. They wanted to 
send a shopman out with me, but I said it 
was not necessary ; I left them my card, and 
got into a hansom." 

'* Where were you going?" asked Mrs. 
Penteith. 

" To Brompton, to try to see that man 
again, for I did not believe a word of his 
having left his lodgings with his wife. 
However, they had left, I found; but the 
people gave me his new address at Bays- 
water, which the wife had given them when 
she called to ask if any letters had come for 
her from America." 

•'Well, Godfrey?" 

" All this had taken time, you see, and I 
began to think it would be late for Miss 
Dixon's, so I went there at once. I insisted 
upon seeing her, and I got inside the passage, 
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and would not come away. So then a tall, 
grim old lady, in a high white cap, as g^im as 
Lady Davenant, but with a more kindly face, 
and a Scotch accent, came out of a sitting- 
room and took me into it She was Mrs. 
Ross, she said. Miss Davenant was under 
her care and protection, and she could not 
allow me to see her : the young lady herself 
positively refused to do so, but she had written 
me a short note, which she handed to me. 
It contained only a few words, telling me 
that all attempts to see her would be use- 
less ; that the marriage I had done her the 
honour to propose was quite impracticable — 
a wild thing that no sane man would have 
thought of." 

" Was it as unkind as that, Godfrey ?*' 

" Yes. There was just a little word or two 

at the end, where she begged of me to leave 

her alone. But — well, I suppose she made it 

unkind purposely, to drive me away. Mrs. 

Ross added that while Miss Davenant was in 

her house she should take good care of her." 

" And then you came away, Godfrey ?" 

" I could not do anything else, aunt I 
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got into the hansom and drove to Bayswater, 
but Mr. and Mrs. Grey did not live there ; 
the footman — it was a stately kind of house — 
said he did not know the name." 

" And then you came home ?'* 

" Yes, it was about time : close upon twelve. 
Aunt, tell me : do you see that the marriage 
I planned was so very wild ?" 

** Oh, my dear," she whispered, " it did 
indeed seem so to me." 

" What more can I do T he asked, with a 
groan. 

" My dear, not anything. You must see 
that, as a gentleman, you cannot. And, 
Godfrey, I think you must give yourself a 
day or two's entire rest in bed, unless you 
want the fever to come back." 

" And if it does come back — and kills me — 
what then, aunt ? It might save me from 
the long and dreary life that lies before me." 

Mrs. Penteith sighed bitterly. She knew 
that his life's happiness was bound up in 
Mary Dixon. 

When the medical man paid his visit that 
morning, for he had not yet ceased his 
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attendance on Godfrey, he felt very angry. 
Young men were the most difficult patients 
he had to deal with, he said, and Dunning 
agreed with him : no sooner were they 
getting a little better than they went and 
undid all the good that had been done. 
He ordered Godfrey not to get up at all 
until he had special permission to do so. 
" And I don't think he can," joyously added 
the doctor, " for that knee of his is going to 
be bad again." 

So Dunning took up her station once more 
in the sick-room, to tyrannize over her re- 
fractory patient — who was too much sub- 
dued to be very refractory to-day — and Mrs. 
Penteith went out in her carriage. And she 
was a long time away. 


CHAPTER IX. 


*T is time that so much of past events 
as may yet remain a mystery to 
the reader should be cleared. 
When Mr. Davenant, the distinguished sur- 
geon, brought home his second wife, she proved 
to be by no means a person likely to win the 
love of his young daughter. Mary was being 
educated at home under a governess and 
masters ; her former nursery governess, Mrs. 
Ross, had been housekeeper since the first 
Mrs. Davenant's death, and by all these 
people Mary was loved and indulged. The 
new Mrs. Davenant entered upon a system 
of severe training, as a corrective to the 
indulgence ; highly wholesome, perhaps, but 
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not pleasant. She was one of the numerous 
daughters of an old Scotch baronet, proud 
and poor, and had condescended, in her 
opinion, when she married a professional 
man, although his fame was great. She had 
been reared in habits of the strictest dis- 
cipline, and she brought them with her to her 
new home. The result was, that Mary did 
not learn to love her step-mother, and her 
step-mother did not learn to love Mary. 

After the death of Sir Jacob, Lady 
Davenant, yielding partly to the wish of 
Mary herself, and partly to that of her guar- 
dian and trustee, Mr. Thorn, broke up her 
establishment in London, to take Mary to 
Italy to finish her education, and particularly 
for the further cultivation of her most beauti- 
ful voice. 

Lady Davenant settled first of all in 
Naples, intending to go on to Rome later. 
Being thus more dependent than before upon 
each other's society, their mutual distaste 
grew stronger. In Naples they fell in with a 
Mrs. Lang, the widow of a Norfolk physician. 
Lady Davenant did not like her from the 
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first ; Mary, on the contrary, was most enthu- 
siastically taken with her. Lady Davenant 
was proud, cold, unpopular, and mistrustful 
of new acquaintances. Mary was high- 
spirited, fond of society, and. much admired. 
Mrs. Lang was a most fascinating, lovable 
woman, with soft, sweet, gentle manners ; 
just the woman to win the heart and mind of 
a young girl, and she won Mary Davenant's. 
By-and-by Lady Davenant thought it might 
be as well if she moved on to Rome earlier 
than she had intended to do so. 

What Godfrey Mayne had heard in Nor- 
folk of Dr. Lang was correct. In himself, 
the doctor was a man to be respected, but he 
died young, leaving a very slender provision 
for his widow. Of their two sons, the elder 
had died ; the younger, while training for a 
surgeon, had become so wild and unmanage- 
able that he was shipped off to Australia by 
his father, with a hundred pounds in his 
pocket, and a recommendation not to return. 
Later, upon hearing of his father's death, the 
young man hastened back to England to his 
mother, whose idol he was, and always had 
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been. For her elder son, Reginald, she had 
not cared; for the younger, Edward, she 
would at any time have sacrificed her own 
life. He was a slight, fair, innocent-faced 
young man, fascinating and specious in 
manner as his mother. But there existed 
this difference in them ; that while she was 
really kind-hearted and wished well to all 
the world (though she would have sacrificed 
all the world to serve her beloved son), he 
was essentially bad. This son was with 
Mrs. Lang at Naples ; and Lady Davenant, 
prudent and cautious, soon feared him more 
than she feared the mother. 

One afternoon, when Lady Davenant made 
a rather unexpected call at Mrs. Lang's, she 
found Mary curled up on a cushion at her 
feet, while Edward sat close by the young 
girl, sketching her face, and handing her 
some choice fruit between whiles. On the 
following day, Lady Davenant gave her 
servants orders for the removal to Rome. 

But a mere change of residence cannot 
defeat the schemes of a crafty woman ; and 
Mrs. Lang had learnt to be crafty in the 
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interests of her darling son. That young 
man had taken up the notion that a marriage 
with Mary Davenant would lift him for ever 
above the ills of life. He did not particularly 
care for herself, but he cared for her money. 
Five thousand pounds may not be very 
much in itself, but to a lazy young fellow, 
fond of spending and not fond of working, 
and who, moreover, does not possess five 
thousand pence of his own, it seems a huge 
fortune. 

*'And after the money's spent, should it 
get spent," reasoned Edward one day with 
his mother, " there's her voice to fall 
back upon : it would bring in thousands 
yearly." 

" Of course it would, my darling," ac- 
quiesced the gentle lady ; '^ you must take 
care, Edward, not to miss her." 

So that close upon the arrival of Lady 
Davenant in Rome, she found that Mrs. 
Lang and her son had also established 
themselves there. She reproached Mary 
with having been a party to this. Mary 
denied it — she had known nothing of the 
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movement; but she did not deny that the 
surprise was welcome to her. Lady Dave- 
nant next strove to forbid Mary's visits to 
Mrs. Lang. Mary refused to obey. She 
was nineteen, of an age to select, in a 
degree, her own friends, and she should 
do so. Lady Davenant pointed out to her 
that the young man, Edward, was a ne'er-do- 
weel, with worse qualities, she felt sure, than 
were allowed to appear on the surface, and 
Mary ought not to subject herself to associa- 
tion with him. Mary laughed. She was in 
truth innocent of all affection for Edward 
Lang. He was clever and amusing, she 
said, and told them laughable tales of his 
life in Australia, but that was all. She had 
tolerated him for the sake of his mother, 
whose sweet and gentle manners made 
her home a paradise after the unbending 
coldness of Lady Davenant. Thus the 
winter went on in Rome ; Mary taking 
lessons, going into a little good society with 
her step-mother, and spending her spare time 
at Mrs. Lang's. 

Mrs. Lang, insinuating and sweet, whispered 
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praises of her son to Mary, mingled with 
veiled hints of his admiration and love for 
her. He was quite equal to playing Romeo; 
while the mother told her she was as much per- 
secuted as Juliet. Mary laughed, and looked 
upon it as a joke. It was the mother 
she was in love with, not the son : and 
alas 1 so much in love, so entirely under her 
dominion, that it would be a very difficult 
task to deny her anything. In her love and 
reverence for Mrs. Lang, the girl was blind. 
One thought was now insinuatingly pre- 
sented to her : if she consented to marry 
Edward, she would be free from her step- 
mother's vexatious guardianship, and be able 
to spend openly as much time as she pleased 
with gentle Mrs. Lang. Most of her visits 
to Mrs. Lang were now paid in secret, not 
an easy matter by any means under the 
vigilant surveillance kept upon her by Lady 
Davenant, and the young lady was growing 
secretly rebellious. 

Affairs were in this stage, Edward be- 
lieving he was making some w^ay with Mary, 
and the time of carnival was fast approaching, 
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when a young Englishman, travelh'ng with 
his tutor, came upon the scene as a rival. 
This was William Hunt, a lad of twenty, 
whose acquaintance young Lang had made 
in one of the gaming-houses to which he was 
himself a too constant visitor. Edward 
invited William Hunt to his mother's one 
evening, for he had no objection to a quiet 
game of 6cart6, or what not, in private, with 
a pigeon who was worth plucking, and there 
the young man met Miss Davenant, and fell 
desperately in love with her at first sight. 
After that time William Hunt was for ever 
framing an excuse for being at Mrs. Lang's. 

But Mary, who was pretty enough to afford 
to be flinty-hearted, was no more moved by 
his boyish passion than she had been by the 
less disinterested vows of her other admirer, 
who had, moreover, the claims of being the 
one whom her step-mother condemned, and 
of being the son of her favourite friend. She 
wished to marry neither, and she gave little 
encouragement either to their love or their 
rivalry. Unfortunately, there was another 
woman at work for each of them. Lady 
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Davenant, who had made Mn Hunt's ac- 
quaintance, encouraged his attentions to her 
step-daughter, partly because he was of good 
family and fortune, partly because he might 
put the Norfolk doctor's son out of the girl's 
head. Mrs. Lang, on the other hand, was 
working harder still in the cause of her own 
son. Young Hunt ridiculed the very idea of 
a nameless fellow like Lang aspiring to Miss 
Davenant : the young lady was far above him 
in all ways, he said : she was, moreover, very 
beautiful, and her singing was divine. Mary 
laughed and talked with him, and sang to 
him, but she was as truly indifferent to him as 
she was to Lang. 

But this indifference had no effect in calm- 
ing the infatuation of the younger man, or in 
quenching the self-interest of the other. The 
former was hasty and headstrong, the latter 
stubborn and savage-tempered. Miss Dave- 
nant was made a bone of contention between 
them, scowls and sharp words were ex- 
changed in caf6s and other places where they 
met. 

One evening during the carnival they met 
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at Mrs. Lang's. Mary was there, and sang to 
them, song after song. It may be said, sang 
to William Hunt especially, for it was at his 
request, and he hung over her enraptured. 
After Mary went home, matters came to a 
climax. Words brought on blows ; the young 
men struck one another, and went out of the 
house quarrelling. Growling and grumbling 
they proceeded along, and in one of the 
streets, an obscure one, they fell in with 
some noisy masks. William Hunt chose 
that moment to taunt Lang with his in- 
feriority to Miss Davenant — a fellow, he said, 
whom Lady Davenant did not feel justified 
in admitting to her house. . 

"Hold your false tongue !" hissed Lang. 
" Miss Davenant is to be my wife." 

" It is false!" said William Hunt. 

" Prove that it is false I" retorted the other. 

" I can do that at once. And I will." 

" How will you do it ?" 

" By going to Lady Davenant's and asking 
them. It is not too late." 

" Stop where you are ; you shall not go !" 
cried Lang savagely, between his teeth. 
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For all answer, William Hunt turned away 
in the direction of Lady Davenant's. The 
other followed, and put his left hand with a 
sinewy grip on the lad's shoulder. 

" Let me go !" shouted Hunt, raising his 
voice for the first time. 

Until now the hot words of both had been 
low, so that in the noisy tumult around them 
they excited little attention. But the lad's 
voice suddenly changed to a cry. A knife 
had been plunged between his ribs with the 
deliberateness of a man who knows what 
he is doing; for Edward Lang had studied 
surgery under his father, and it stood him in 
diabolical aid now. 

** Now go and do your love-making," 
snarled he, as he drew out the knife, threw it 
away, and was lost in the crowd with a skill 
and cunning which he had had to use before 
on awkward, if less critical, occasions in his 
discreditable career. 

William Hunt was taken into a house, and 
his tutor was brought to him by one of the 
masks, who had discovered who the wounded 
man was. The Reverend Mr. Robertson was 
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a gentle, well-read young man, who had never 
had much influence over his pupil ; he was 
in such a highly nervous state when he was 
suddenly called to take down the lad's dying 
and imperfect deposition, that his efforts re- 
sulted in a declaration hard to be understood, 
except that it was the result of a stab inflicted 
by Edward Lang at his own house, in the 
presence of his mother and sister. When 
the trembling clergyman read this aloud, the 
poor young fellow had only time to murmur, 
"wrong as usual," before he drew his last 
breath. 

Sir William Hunt, who was on the Con- 
tinent, was telegraphed for, and on his arrival 
he set about the task of tracking out his 
son's murderer. This was not easy. Before 
that, Mr. Robertson had become aware that 
his declaration was in some way wrong. 
People came forward to say that the quarrel 
had taken place in the street, and that the 
murderer was an Italian and one of the masks. 
So it was concluded that poor William Hunt's 
mind had wandered in dying ; and as for 
Edward Lang, he had previously seen Mr. 
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Robertson and assured him that he had not 
seen William Hunt at all on the fatal night, 
for he had been at a masked ball. 

And now we must turn to Edward Lang^ 
himself. No sooner had he committed the fatal 
act than he hastened by a roundabout course 
home to his mother's. She thought he looked 
pale and nervous. These were not the signs 
of remorse ; young as he was, he was not the 
sort of man to be troubled with that feeling 
at inopportune moments. He was anxious 
about the means of keeping the news of young 
Hunt's death from Mary for a day or two, 
until she could be in his power ; a plan for 
hurrying her into marriage with him was 
already working in his brain. He had little 
fear of the crime being traced home to him 
immediately, for he did not think he had been 
recognised, but it would be sure to come out 
later. He must secure Mary before that, or 
give her up for ever. 

The next morning he presented himself at 
his mother's bedside with a revolver in his 
hand and a determined face, and told her he 
had made up his mind to shoot himself 
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before the day was over, unless she could 
persuade Mary Davenant to marry him. 
The poor lady was distracted by this threat ; 
she implored him to give up his purpose ; 
she appealed to his love for her, to his 
duty ; at last she made him promise not 
to attempt his life until she had seen 
Mary. Hurrying to Lady Davenant's, she 
followed the servant without ceremony into 
the very presence of the woman who had 
branded her and her son with the name of 
adventurers. Mary started up on seeing her 
tearful and trembling, and ran towards her 
with pity. 

" I must apologize for this intrusion," said 
she, brokenly, to Lady Davenant, who had 
risen, erect and frigid, on her entrance. Then 
turning to the girl, she sobbed out : " Oh, 
Mary, my poor boy — he is dying — dying for 
love of you. You are good and kind — you 
will not let him die. Come and save him — 
you can, you will — for my sake. Come ; 
come." 

Mary, in her turn, trembled from head to 
foot. Her step-mother's hard voice broke in. 
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" I cannot allow my daughter to leave my 
house with you," said she coldly. "It would 
injure her reputation for common-sense to 
seem to give a moment's credence to a young- 
man's idle threats. I met your son yesterday, 
and from his appearance and the way in 
which he was enjoying himself, I am con- 
vinced that he has been misleading you in 
making you imagine he is in any danger of 
dying." 

" He is going to shoot himself," cried Mrs. 
Lang. •* Only let her come and tell him he 
must not — must not be so foolish — and make 
him promise that he will not !" she pleaded 
piteously. 

*' I will come," said Mary impulsively. " I 
will not be long, mamma. I must go; see 
how unhappy she is," whispered the girl, 
touched almost to tears herself by the distress 
of the woman she loved. 

" If you leave me now, Mary," said Lady 
Davenant very slowly, with chilling emphasis 
on each word, ** I warn you that I will never 
receive you back again. You must choose 
between us." 
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The girl hesitated, half drawing herself out 
of the encircling arm of the unhappy visitor. 
She knew her step-mother too well to doubt 
that she would keep her word ; and, fond 
of Mrs. Lang, uncomfortable at home as she 
was, she shrank from the plunge to which so 
decisive a step might lead her. She looked 
with frightened face from Lady Davenant's 
harsh countenance and unbending figure to 
the tender, imploring eyes of the woman 
whose kindness had been so often the solace 
of her later life; and yielded, as it was in- 
evitable that she should do, to the instinct of 
her affection, and perhaps to a spirit of defi- 
ance of the unsympathetic guardian who 
threatened her so grimly. 

" Good-bye, then," she cried, impulsively 
and bitterly. " You have always been hard 
to me, mamma. If I am doing something 
foolish — wrong — it is you who have driven 
me to it. Good-bye," said she again, stepping 
back once more, and eagerly looking for one 
sign of softening in the hard face. 

But there was none. At the bottom of her 
heart, Lady Davenant was somewhat alarmed 
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at the fire her own flinty answer had struck 
out of the girl, and no doubt intended to find 
later some means of recalling her threat- 
But this moment of the girl's open defiance 
was not the time to draw back. She said, 
" Good-bye," in the same harsh voice, without 
even putting out her hand. 

And Mary, bewildered and tearful, allowed 
Mrs. Lang to lead her from the room, and 
thence from the house. Thus she left her 
step-mother's guardianship, without another 
word, for ever. She was very silent as they 
drove along in the hired carriage, while her 
companion showered upon her thanks and 
blessings. Though she would not own it 
even to herself, Mary was troubled by the 
feeling that her unsympathetic step-mother 
had had some right on her side ; she little 
guessed how much. She felt that she had 
broken rashly away from all the old ties and 
associations of her life, to form new ones 
which had, after all, very little attraction for 
her. She had almost resolved, before they 
reached Mrs. Lang s apartments, that when 
she had once satisfied the nervous lady that 
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her son was in no danger, she would humble 
herself to the extent of asking her step- 
mother to forgive and take her back again. 

But Edward Lang was too clever a plotter 
to lose such an advantage as her coming gave 
him. From the window of the sitting-room 
he could see them as they drove up. With a 
grin of successful cunning he tossed his hair 
carefully before the glass, pulled his collar on 
one side and his cravat into disorder^ and 
flung himself upon the sofa, with his head 
buried among the cushions. When they 
came in he started up, his eyes red, his hands 
shaking, and said quietly, but with deep 
feeling : 

" Oh, Mary, you have come to save me !" 

She was more frightened than touched. 
She had never been stirred by love, or she 
would have recognised the want of genuine 
ring in his well-modulated voice, and known 
that true love does not work by these signs. 
Going forward, she said gently, but rather 
imperiously : 

** I have come to ask you not to talk any 
more nonsense, Mr. Lang, to frighten your 
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poor mother, and bring people away from 
their work in the middle of the morning. I 
have lost a singing lesson through coming to 
see you." 

She was not at all tender, but he was un- 
daunted. He put his head into his hands. 

** Go back to your singing, then. I have 
no claim upon you, no right " 

But his mother, in spite of Mary's efforts 
to keep her silent, interrupted him. 

" No, no ; she cannot go back. You don't 
know what Mary has done to come to you. 
Lady Davenant told her that if she came 
with me she should never be received again ; 
and my darling girl came in spite of every- 
thing." 

Edward sprang up with joy which needed 
no acting. He threw his arm round the shy, 
reluctant girl, and kissed her with a kiss 
which left her unmoved as marble, but 
bound to him by a tie which was to ruin her 
life. 

** You must marry me at once !" said he, 
with fierce eagerness. " To-morrow — to- 
day I" 
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*' Certainly," said Mrs. Lang. " It is the 
only course now open." 

Mary shrank back, protesting, entreating. 
She was not of a weak nature, but she was 
at the mercy of a will of iron ; she was being 
carried off her feet by the torrent of cleverly- 
prepared circumstances. That very after- 
noon, just as she had begun to write a letter 
of apology to her step-mother, begging to be 
taken back, her trunks arrived, having in 
truth been sent lor by Mrs. Lang's order, 
which Mary did not know ; and realizing 
that she was indeed cut off from her old life 
for ever, the unhappy girl let her pen fall 
from her hand, while tears of bitter remorse 
and sorrow rolled down her cheeks. 

Mrs. Lang came to her while she was 
sitting like this, put her arms tenderly round 
her, smoothed back her dark hair, and 
caressed her. 

** You are going to be my own daughter 
now," said she sweetly. *'And you must 
not cry or be unhappy, for your step-mother 
never cared for you as I do." 

She was gentler, kinder than ever to-day, 
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in gratitude to the girl for saving her boy's 
life, as the simple-hearted woman really half- 
believed she had done ; and Mary let herself 
be comforted in the joy of sympathetic coffi- 
panionship. She tried to say that she did 
not want to marry, at any rate yet, but this 
made Mrs. Lang so unhappy that she de- 
sisted. And the outcome of the affectionate 
persuasion of the mother and the cunning 
devotion of the son was that she passed 
that day and the next with them in strict 
seclusion, and in ignorance of the death 
of William Hunt. On the third morn- 
ing after that event she was married to 
Edward Lang privately at the English 
Consul's. 

Then they returned together to Mrs. 
Lang, who had prepared a festive table, 
with flowers and fruit and wine and dainty 
dishes, that it might look like a wedding- 
breakfast. For to her this was a joyful 
event which was to steady her darling son 
by giving him a good, beautiful wife, and 
was to give her a daughter; this being a 
pleasure which had always had more than its 
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actual value in her eyes, as nature had denied 
it to her. 

They sat down to table. Edward was upon 
thorns to get away from Rome and danger ; 
but that there was any fear of immediate 
danger he did not know. The sun was 
shining brightly on the ancient city ; they 
had thrown open the window and let the 
warm air stream in, with the faint hum 
from the busy street, and the occasional 
sounds of voices and footsteps from the 
pavement below. 

Edward Lang seemed restless and ex- 
cited, displaying little of the conventional 
joy and pride of a bridegroom, or of the 
deeper current of uneasiness underneath. 
Mary was silent and grave, troubled with 
doubts at the very outset. He had told her, 
within a few minutes of their leaving the 
room where they had been made man and 
wife, that he had had an offer of a medical 
appointment in America, that they must 
start that very day for it ; and the news, 
sprung upon her so suddenly and with a 
fiery eagerness of manner which alarmed 
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her, filled her thoughts, and silenced her 
tongue. 

Neither of them could eat, and Mary- 
drew back a little from the table. Edward 
glanced at her. 

"Come, you must not be dull on your 
wedding-day," said he ; " sing me a song." 

She went to the piano, and he chose a 
fervid love-song. She sang it with fire and 
feeling. When it was over, she, after a 
pause, glided into a very different melody, a 
sacred song, that was at the moment far 
more attuned to her own feelings : 


<c 


Angels, ever bright and fair. 

Take, oh take me to your care ^" 


" May they indeed have care of me !'* 
murmured Mary to her own heart when the 
song was ended, and a tear sofdy stole down 
her cheek. 

At this moment Edward Lang, who was 
leaning from the open window regarding the 
passers-by in the street below, drew in his 
head suddenly. His face had turned white 
as death. 
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It was on the morning of the day preced- 
ing this that Sir William Hunt had arrived 
in Rome, to be at first misled by the errors 
in the dying declaration, as taken down by 
his son's tutor, and otherwise. But since 
then matters had been clearing themselves ; 
not altogether, but enough to satisfy the 
Baronet that his son's murderer was no other 
than Edward Lang, in conjunction (as he 
believed) with the mother and sister. If 
the two latter were not absolutely present 
at the time and place of deaths they had 
done their best, by their singing and their 
other wiles, to lure the poor young lad to his 
destruction. On this day matters were suffi- 
ciently ripe to arrest the murderer, and two 
of the Italian police, accompanied by Sir 
William, reached the quarter of the town 
where Mrs. Lang resided just as that lady 
was presiding at her son's wedding break-- 
fast 

But these Italian police had in some way 
blundered over their business : they had not 
got the address of the house in which 
Mrs. Lang lived, but of the house next 
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door to It Into that house went cautiously 
the two men, leaving Sir William to wait 
outside on the pavement. He took up his 
station there just as Mary tegan her first 
song, and listened to it with rapture through 
the open window. He had never, as he 
believed, heard so glorious a voice in his 
life. 

Next she began " Angels, ever bright and 
fair," and with that he was still more en- 
tranced. (It was that same song that Sir 
William, years later, heard her sing in the 
church at Croxham.) During its progress, 
the bridegroom, putting his head a little 
further out of the window, noticed the tall, 
grey-haired man, whose face he could not 
see, standing below; merely an English- 
man passing by, the young man thought, 
attracted by the music and halting to listen 
to it. 

But just as the song was ending, Edward 
Lang saw the police come out of the 
next house and join the gentleman on the 
pavement. The truth entered into his mind 
like a flash of lightning : that must be Sir 
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William Hunt, and they were coming to 
apprehend him. 

Crossing over to Mary, he said with sup- 
pressed eagerness ; " Come, we have no tinie 
to lose ; it is later than I thought/' snatched 
up her bonnet and mantle and his own hat, 
and hurried her from the room, halting only 
to whisper a few words in his mother's ear 
of what he feared — that the police were 
after him, were entering then, and he told 
her (he was ready at cunning resources) 
how he thought she might baffle them, if, as 
was most likely, they did not know her per- 
sonally. The poor bewildered lady stood 
aghast as he disappeared with a last injunc- 
tion : *' If ever your wits were used to serve 
me in my life, mother, you must use them to 
save me now." 

When the two police, followed by Sir 
William Hunt, entered the room after a 
brief knock, they saw a smiling lady seated 
at a gracefully -decorated luncheon -table. 
She was beautifully dressed and wore flowers 
at her breast, and had a sweet, gentle face, 
and was altogether not at all the person 
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likely to be associated with a murder. One 
of the police addressed her in Italian. She 

■ 

shook her head, and answered smilingly in 
English. 

" I am sorry I do not understand Italian. 
I am an English lady — Mrs. Howard." 

" Madam," broke in Sir William Hunt, be- 
lieving the police had again made a mistake, 
"we have been directed to these rooms as 
being the residence of Edward Lang. Does 
he live here ?" 

" Edward Lang," repeated Mrs. Howard, 
retaining her outward self-possession and 
hiding her shaking hands under her deli- 
cate cambric handkerchief. " Lang ? — Lang ? 
I seem to have heard that name. Oh, I 
remember now — ^there is a young man of 
that name, I believe, living next door." 

Now that was a half-hazarded assertion, 
falling without premeditation from her 
tongue ; but she little knew how well it 
served her. Sir William interpreted to 
the men of law what she said, and one of 
them began to swear in Italian under his 
breath. 
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"I told you I knew I was right in the 
number," he said to his fellow officer: "those 
crafty people at the next house were only 
hoodwinking us — no doubt to give the fellow 
time to get away." 

They bowed to the self-possessed and 
handsomely-attired lady, and left the room. 
Sir William lingered to offer some apology 
to Mrs. Howard for disturbing her. 

** You would pardon me, I think, madam, 
if you knew my business and the anxiety I 
am in. My name is Hunt, Sir 'William 
Hunt ; and I have been summoned to Rome 
by the violent death of my eldest son ; we 
are now on the track of his murderer." 

" What !" exclaimed his horrified listener. 
" Your son — murdered ?" For, keeping in 
seclusion the past day or two, she had truly 
not heard of it. 

" He was murdered by the man Edward 
Lang, his mother and sister having been 
accessories to it : wicked, designing women 
who had previously cast their spells on my 
poor boy to lure him to his destruction. We 
hope to have the man in custody ere many 
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hours have passed ; and the women I shall 
have apprehended also. But I see I shock 
you, madam. Pray pardon me." 

** It — It — a murder sounds so very dread- 
ful," gasped the poor lady, who had turned 
white, and was trembling from head to foot. 
"Are you sure there is no mistake, sir? 
Was your son really murdered ?" 

"He was, madam, and by the man I speak 
of — Edward Lang. William lived only long 
enough to make his dying declaration. He 
had been spending the evening at the apart- 
ments of these people — next door to this, I 
presume. The two young men had gone 
out afterwards quarrelling, and Lang stabbed 
my son to death in the streets." 

Apologizing again on the score of having 
startled her. Sir William Hunt withdrew, 
leaving the lady more dead than alive. 

Edward Lang had hurried his wife down 
some back stairs with a speed which took her 
breath away, and out through a back door, 
past an astonished old woman busy over a 
washing-tub, across a small courtyard, and 
down a narrow passage into a dirty little 
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street.. There he slackened speed for her to 
put on her bonnet and mantle. 

" Now, two streets from here we can get a 
carrozza to take us to the station/* said he. 
" Make haste." 

" Station !" faltered Mary. " Why should 
we go there yet ? I don't understand. What 
is the matter ?" with new alarm at the im- 
patience in his face. " What does this 
mean ?" 

" I will tell you presently. Come. We 
have not a moment to lose." 

But Mary was frightened : his face had 
grown hard, his manner harsh. 

" I will not go until you tell me. Some- 
thing is wrong. We have not said good-bye 
to your mother — and where are my boxes ? 
No ; you shall not force me along. If you 
do I will scream ; I will cry out to the 
people." 

He desisted, with a savage gleam in his 
eyes which completed her terror. 

" I am your husband, and I command you 
to come !" he hissed out with an oath betv/een 
his teeth. 
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**No, not until I know," she said, with 
blanched face. 

Terrified nearly out of his senses by the 
dread of not escaping, catching sight of a tall 
sbirro, who might be coming after him in 
pursuit, Edward Lang struck his wife a blow 
which knocked her down in a doorway, and 
made off with all speed. 

Mary gathered herself up, staggered into a 
courtyard where she saw a bench, and sat 
down upon it. There and then she made her 
resolve — never to go with him, never to live 
with him. A man, capable of striking her 
down in the street on the wedding-day, might 
kill her before the week was over. She 
would go to Lady Davenant, confess all, and 
beg to be taken again to the shelter of 
home. 

When the afternoon shadows were falling, 
not before, she left the bench and went back 
to Mrs. Lang's lodgings, intending to acquaint 
her with what had passed, and of the resolu- 
tion she had formed. 

She found Mrs. Lang packing up, and in 
distress so deep, so terrible, that Mary was 
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frightened. Then she learnt the dreadful 
news — Edward was a murderer, and she and 
his mother were likely to be implicated in the 
consequences. She also heard that Lady 
Davenant had quitted Rome a day or two 
back. Deeply grieved and angered by Mary's 
conduct in leaving her for Mrs. Lang, she 
would not stay in the place, quitted it without 
delay, and was travelling towards England. 

" You have only me now to protect and 
love you," sobbed Mrs. Lang ; " and I have 
only you," added the unhappy lady. ** Hence- 
forth we must live for one another. You 
cannot abandon me in my distress. I am 
his mother, and you are his wife, and we 
must bear it as we best can ; but if you leave 
me I shall die." 

Mary promised that she never would leave 
her ; she thought her duty lay in remaining, 
and she loved her as much as ever. That 
same day they quitted Rome, in as private a 
manner as was possible, and travelled into 
Switzerland, Mrs. Lang calling themselves 
** Dixon." It was one of Mary's names, and 
she adopted it. 
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But Mrs, Dixon soon found that it was 
not safe to be together, for they were being 
pursued. Sir William Hunt had learnt 
how cleverly he had been tricked ; that the 
charming lady, Mrs. Howard, was really 
Mrs. Lang, and that her guilty son was even 
at that same moment making his escape. 
Terrified, Mrs. Dixon went into Bohemia, 
and placed Mary as a boarder in a convent. 
The girl was ill when she entered, and had 
a long and violent fever. 

Mary stayed in the convent a year and a 
half, Mrs. Dixon living in obscurity in the 
neighbourhood. Then, pursuit having ceased, 
and the affair having, as they hoped, blown 
over, they ventured a little into the world 
again. At Nice they fell in with old Madame 
de Breteuil, who had been Mary's governess 
at Mr. Davenant s. She invited the girl to 
make a long stay with her, and soon after that 
Mrs. Dixon married Mr. Mayne. 

Edward Lang had made good his escape 
to Genoa, and thence to America; a letter 
passed cautiously between him and his 
mother at rare intervals, and she sent him 
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what money she could : and so time had 
gone on. 

**Then, my dear," said Mrs. Penteith, 
having listened to this history from Mary's 
lips — for it was to Great Cumberland Street 
she had gone that day : ** I am to understand 
that you never saw the man, Edward Lang, 
after his escape that day from Rome ?" 

" Not until he made his appearance, in 
disguise, at Croxham," replied Mary. " It 
frightened me terribly, and mamma also. We 
thought he was still in America.'* 

'' And you have never — pardon me, my 
dear — regarded him as your husband ?" 

" Never, never," vehemently returned 
Mary. " Regard him as my husband ! 
Dear Mrs. Penteith, can you suppose me 
capable of it ?" 

Mrs. Penteith sighed; she had a great 
reverence for ecclesiastical forms. 

" But, my child, the ceremony of marriage 
did pass between you." 

" I know it did ; more's the pity ; that was 
how I spoilt my life. But I did not know he 
was what he was — ^a murderer. He has 
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never so much as touched my hand in friend- 
ship since; I would not allow it Regard 
him as my husband !" repeated Mary, unable 
to forget the offensive suggestion. *' Never 
that. I would much rather die." 

Thus some light was thrown upon the past. 
There were circumstances, yet unexplained^ 
which Mrs. Penteith did not understand, and 
she was dwelling upon them as she drove 
home. Her absence had been so pro- 
longed as to arouse the suspicions of Godfrey. 
He was sitting up in bed when she got in, his 
blue eyes wild with excitement, his cheeks 
hectic. 

"Aunt Margaret, you have been to 
her !" 

"Yes, I have, Godfrey," she calmly an- 
swered, as she stood by him. " I have been 
hearing her past history." 

" And I know she has done nothing wrong ? 
She is good and pure as crystal T 

"Well, yes she is," acknowledged Mrs. 
Penteith. " She has done nothing that can 
be called wrong ; only something very 
foolish," 
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Godfrey's whole face lighted up with exalta- 
tion. 

"Then there exists no reason why she 
^ould not become my wife ?" 

Mrs. Penteith's heart failed within her, 

" Oh, my dear boy, you must never think 
of that again," she whispered ; " you must 
put all idea of it entirely away. She cannot 
be your wife/* 

"But why? Why, Aunt Madge?" he 
fiercely questioned, his eyes blazing. 

" She is already married." 

It seemed to be a full minute before 
Godfrey took in the sense of the low whisper ; 
he only stared at his aunt as one bereft of 
the powers of hearing. Then he fell back 
upon the pillow with a cry of despair. 


CHAPTER X. 


^N Mrs. Mayne's idolatrous love for 
her son, she had been cruel ' to 
Mary Davenant. She expected 
her to sacrifice herself for him utterly : and 
Mrs. Mayne did not look upon it as any 
sacrifice. She had sacrificed Mary once — in 
forcing her by soft, persuasive wiles, which 
the girl was unable to resist — to go through 
the ceremony of marriage with him. Fortu- 
nately for Mary the ceremony ended it ; but 
the girl's future life was sacrificed. 

Whilst the mother and daughter were 
afterwards together on the Continent in 
partial hiding and in terror, she began to say 
a word or two to Mary, very guardedly, 
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about the expediency of her joining her 
husband in America; but the girl received 
the suggestion with so much horror, that 
Mrs. Lang as she was then, though calh'ng 
herself Dixon, drew in. In the very few 
letters Edward Lang ventured to write to 
his mother, he urged her to send Mary out 
to him — by force, if she were unwilling other- 
wise to go ; but his mother told him that the 
time for that was not yet ripe. He also 
warned her to, keep Mary away from the 
society of other men. It was not Mary her- 
self he wanted ; it was Mary's present income 
and Mary's future fortune — which he meant 
her to achieve for him by the exercise of her 
glorious voice. And it was to escape from 
these hints of her mother-in-law, that Mary 
accepted the protection of her old friend, 
Madame de Breteuil. 

Later, after the arrival of Mary at Crox- 
ham Abbey, Mrs. Mayne again began to 
speak of her going over to America to 
Edward. Mary replied that she would never 
go^ and she repeated the threat she had used 
before — that if unduly urged to take any 
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such step» she would enter a Sisterhood, or 
even a Convent, and immure herself within 
its walls for life. 

Things were in this state when Edward 
Lang came over from America, and appeared 
at Croxham. The first suspicion that Mary 
had of it was the evening when she had 
played the farce of watching for the dead 
monk in the farmhouse parlour. The half* 
hour was nearly at its close when she, weary 
of standing opposite a wall, picked up the 
blotting-paper that lay on the table under 
the window, and peered at the writing on it 
in the fading light. To her intense terror 
she read the word " Edward," and recognised 
Edward Lang's handwriting — or writing that 
looked exactly similar to his. An awful fear 
seized upon her that the artist lodging at the 
farmhouse must be Edward Lang, come 
over to look after her ; and she crept under 
the table to hide herself from him, for some 
one was approaching the window, whom she 
thought might be he ; but it was really Dick 
Wilding. 

When in a day or two she learnt that the 
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artist was nearly a middle-aged man, and did 
not bear any resemblance to the slender, 
boyish son of Mrs. Mayne, she became some- 
what reassured. But it was Edward Lang, 
and he soon made himself known to her by 
letter. At first she refused his request to 
meet him out-of-doors, and said nothing 
to his mother, in her wish to spare her. 
But, peering curiously about his old-fashioned 
bedroom, he discovered that the closet-cup- 
board in it communicated with a similar 
cupboard in the schoolroom at the Abbey, 
and that he could, with little difficulty, enter 
the latter at will. And thus he made his 
presence known to his mother. Later, when 
Ben Griffiths was putting up the bars to the 
schoolroom window, he, inquisitive and fond 
of looking into things, found this entrance 
out ; and hence his warning to Miss Dixon. 
How many years this secret communication 
had existed, unsuspected by the innocent in- 
habitants of the Abbey and of the farm, could 
not be guessed. 

Edward Lang had come to Croxham dis- 
guised, as a matter of precaution. One or 
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two of the Scotland Yard detectives had 
known him in Rome, and he had to guard 
against any chance recognition. He was 
also aware that Sir William Hunt had a 
place close to Croxham ; and he did not 
know whether Sir William had, or had not, 
seen him in Rome. He had meant really to 
pass for an artist, and nothing else: and it 
was Sir William's error at Mrs. Underwo9d's_ 
ball in mistaking him for a detective which: 
caused him to assume that role. He had 
strolled to the ball to watch Mary and God- 
frey, of whom he was becoming jealous, and 
he also meant to get Sir William Hunt 
pointed out to him if possible, for he did not 
remember him sufficiently to avoid him in 
public. His ready wit enabled him to seize 
upon the Baronet's mistake, and it proved of 
service to him. 

From the moment Mrs. Mayne knew her 
son was at hand, she set up a steady perse- 
cution of Mary, urging her to join her husband 
and escape with him to America. Mary as 
steadily refused. She said she did not mind 
handing over to him all the money she was 
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worth, but never would she join him or asso- 
ciate with him. She wrote to Mr. Thorn, 
her trustee, asking him to advance her the 
five thousand pounds she possessed. Mr. 
Thorn wrote back a refusal, appearing to 
treat the request as a jest. Mary then, ever 
gentle and yielding to her mother, except 
upon one point, terrified also nearly to death ; 
on her mother's account at the steps threatened 
by Sir William Hunt, offered to go to London 
to see what she could do personally with Mr. 
Thorn, and she consented to allow Edward 
Lang to travel by the same train. At the 
London terminus Mary would be met by 
Mrs. Mayne's sister-in-law, who would con- 
duct Mary to her own home. 

Some little distance beyond Kensington 
there was a first-rate educational establish- 
ment for a very limited number of girls, kept 
by Miss Lang, sister of the late Dr. Lang of 
Norfolk. She was prim and precise, the 
very pink of propriety in all ways ; a worthy 
woman enough of middle age ; who had ever 
been intensely fond of her nephew, Edward. 
When news of the crime which he had 
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committed in Rome reached her, she was 
stricken dumb by horrified consternation, and 
had lived since in a state of chronic dread 
lest the fact of her relationship to him should 
transpire to her pupils and their friends. 

This lady, written to by Mrs. Mayne, 
agreed to meet Mary at the terminus on her 
arrival in London, and to shelter her in her 
house during her stay. Edward was not to 
attempt to go near it. But the journey was 
frustrated by the accident to Godfrey Mayne. 

When Mary did travel up — running away 
from the Abbey, as it may be said — it was not 
with the intention of going to Miss Lang. She 
was afraid to do so. From a word incautiously 
dropped by Mrs. Mayne, Mary caught up a 
fear that Miss Lang was intending to urge 
her to join her husband and sail with him for 
America, so that England would be rid of them 
both : she therefore wrote to her late father's 
housekeeper, Mrs. Ross, who had a boarding- 
house in Great Cumberland Street, to say she 
was coming to take refuge with her. Un- 
fortunately Mrs. Mayne saw this letter, sus- 
pected what it meant, and warned her son. 
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So he was prepared for Mary's going away, 
and resolved, all being well, to go also. He 
had to get away for his own safety. 

When Sir William Hunt wrote to Scotland 
Yard for the services of a detective, poor 
Lady Hunt, scandalized at the proceeding, 
contrived to secure the letter ; so that it was 
never posted. While Sir William wondered 
why the detective did not come, he little 
thought that the detective had not been sent 
for. After that, Mr. Cattermole for a time 
kept him quiet. But when in London with 
Lady Hunt, Sir William went himself to 
Scotland Yard. Scotland Yard felt a little 
mystified at what he told them. They con- 
cluded that this Mr. Cattermole must be a 
private detective working on his own account, 
and they despatched Power to Croxham to 
look into it. Power speedily formed an 
opinion of his own — that Cattermole was 
himself a swindler who had been deceiv- 
ing Sir William throughout : and he applied 
for a warrant to search the Abbey Farm, 
He had seen Cattermole once or twice, 
fancied he was disguised, and resolved to 
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arrest him, risking the step. Cattermole 
discovered somewhat of this and suspected 
the rest. While on the watch in the planta- 
tion, he saw the advance of the policemen 
on their way •to the Abbey, he saw the 
hasty flight of Mary Dixon, attired for 
travelling, and the spring-cart waiting in the 
lane. Creeping into his own room at the 
farm, he put off his disguise and presently 
crept out again, a slight, boyish lad, looking 
young enough to be Mr. Cattermole's son, 
and thence rushed on to the station, and 
into the train, into the very carriage which 
contained Godfrey. The terminus in London 
reached, he [watched Mary's movements, 
and appeared beside her as she was about 
to enter a hansom cab, causing her to cry 
out with terror. She had never seen him 
as he appeared now since the day he 
knocked her down with a blow in the streets 
of Rome. He told her he knew that she 
was bound for the house of Mrs. Ross ; and 
insisted upon accompanying her in the cab 
as far as the door. 

They were mutually afraid of one another, 
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this pseudo man and wife ; neither of them 
daring to offer to the other the sh'ghtest 
molestation. Mary held ever a latent fear 
in her heart that some evil law might place 
her in his power ; he knew that she could at 
any moment give him up to that law for the 
murder. A compact had been entered into 
between them at the Abbey : " You shall be 
safe (for me) so long as you do not attempt 
to molest me," Mary had said ; " once pre- 
sume to address me as anything but a distant 
acquaintance, and I give you up to justice." 
"I understand, and I promise," he answered ; 
" but the condition of my keeping that pro- 
mise is, that you supply me with money." 

Mary had refused to allow him to call upon 
her at Mrs. Ross's. He had urged in reply 
that he must see her occasionally and hear 
what she did with Mr, Thorn. She then 
agreed, at his suggestion, to meet him two 
or three times a week at dusk in Hyde 
Park : and she did so, attended always by 
Jean Drummond, cousin to Mrs. Ross, and 
old Jean watched over Mary like a veritable 
dragon. But Mr. Thorn was proving 
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obdurate, and Mary had become timid, 
weary, well-nigh worn out with despair, un- 
able to see where it would all end. She had 
grown afraid of what Edward might do in 
his prolonged disappointment as to money, 
and she had gone dofvn at last to Lady 
Davenant, praying to be sheltered. But 
Lady Davenant, hard and unforgiving, had 
only referred her back to the woman for 
whom Mary had left her, Mrs. Lang — now 
Mrs. Mayne. 

So that when, shortly after that, Mrs. 
Penteith sought out Mary, the girl made con- 
fession to her of the miserable past, first of 
all exacting a promise that no harm should 
come of it to Edward Lang. " For his 
mother's sake," implored Mary with tears, 
" his mother whom I have so loved." 

" But who does not appear to have loved 
you to much purpose," severely commented 
Mrs. Penteith. 

Greatly surprised was Mary that same 
afternoon, an hour or two after Mrs. Pen- 
teith left her, to see the mother she spoke 
of walk in. Mrs. Mayne, in obedience to 
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certain letters from her son, had journeyed 
to London to see what she could do with 
Mary. And that which she intended to do 
she imparted to the girl at once, without 
reticence, in her soft, sweet, purring whisper. 

As Mr. Thorn refused to advance the 
money, and could not be shaken out of his 
obstinacy, there was undoubtedly only one 
course to pursue : Mary must depart with 
her husband by the first steamer going 
out of port from Liverpool for America ; 
and they must live on her income of ;^250 
a year until Edward could get into some- 
thing. 

The girl shrank from her mother s kisses, 
and sat in silence. She was to be sacri- 
ficed, she saw that, if Mrs. Mayne could ac- 
complish it ; but Mary determined that she 
would fight against it. She did not say in 
answer " I will," or '' I won't," but let it 
be supposed that she tacitly acquiesced, 
for she knew any* open opposition would be 
useless and idle as the wind. " I must run 
away from this house and hide myself some- 
where," she thought. 
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But, to Mary's intense dismay, Mrs. 
Mayne announced her intention of staying 
in the house herself. " That I may have 
you with me to the last, my darling," she 
affectionately said, which meant, freely in- 
terpreted : " That I may have my eye upon 
you, sweet, to guard against your escaping 
us." 

This was on the Friday. And we must 
turn for a moment to Godfrey Mayne. 
The blow to him of hearing that Mary was 
married had been great, and neither mind 
nor body was in a condition to bear it. The 
whole of that day he lay quiet, his face 
turned to the wall. But at night, when no 
one was watching him, he became alarmingly 
restless, tossing and turning from side to side 
in the bed, like a maniac. 

The following morning, Saturday, he was 
more quiet, but seemed to be in a state of ' 
semi-delirium. Mrs. Penteith and Dunning 
were both full of anxiety. 

" How do you feel, my poor boy ?" asked 
his aunt. 

" Tm stiff," he said querulously. '' Ah !" 
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continued he with a cry, as he tried to turn, 
*' it's my knee. Something's the matter 
with it." 

" Yes ; you hurt it ; don't you remem- 
ber?" 

He passed his hand over his head and 
nodded. 

" Yes, yes, I remember. Dick did it, of 
course. He's always doing something to 
annoy me. He — why, aunt, is it you ?" 

Recollection was returning to him. He 
lifted his head from the pillow and looked at 
his aunt, and looked at Dunning. 

*' Am I here ?" he said. " I thought I 
was at home. It was a dream, I suppose. 
What has happened ?" 

** My dear, you over-fatigued yourself, and 
were not quite so well in consequence — your 
knee especially. But with a little rest you 
will soon be all right again. I'll send you in 
some breakfast." 

Mrs. Penteith sent in his breakfast; she 
sent at the same time to ask the doctor to 
hasten his visit. The latter came at once. 
Godfrey seemed bright and cheerful then. 
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and the doctor did not think there was much 
amiss. 

Close upon his visit, Mrs, Penteith re- 
ceived a surprise. A cab dashing up to 
the door, and a loud ring at the bell, pro- 
claimed a visitor. Footsteps were heard in 
the hall, and Mr. Mayne was shown in. 

•' Henry !" she exclaimed. 

"Yes, it is myself, Margaret," he an- 
swered, as he shook hands ; " I thought it 
about time to come up. How's God- 
frey ?" 

" He is not very — very well. But I be- 
lieve what he chiefly needs now is rest. You 
shall go up to him presently. Sit down and 
take some breakfast." 

" I snatched a cup of coffee at the hotel, 
for Tve been travelling all night," said Mr. 
Mayne, drawing his chair to the table. 
'* We got in at a most unearthly hour, too 
early to come on to you. Miserably slow, 
those night trains are ! One might get up 
as soon by the waggon." 

" And what has brought you to town ? I 
, am very glad to see you." 
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The question was enough for Mr. Mayne. 
He broke into an account of his grievances, 
and of the matter which had brought him 
up. 

" My dear Margaret," said he solemnly, 
" you have not the least idea what I've gone 
through lately. I've had my house turned 
upside down by policemen, my family run- 
ning away in all directions, my wife in 
hysterics every other day, and yesterday 
morning she came up herself, and never told 
me why or wherefore, so I thought it high 
time to come also and see into things." 

" Where has your wife gone to ?" 

" She didn't tell me. She begged me to 
let her have a hundred pounds, by cheque 
on my London bankers, which I did, but she 
never said what she wanted it for: some 
milliner's bills, I suppose. I have been ex- 
ceedingly ill-used, Margaret ; my wife has 
not treated me with proper confidence, of 
late ; in fact, nobody has : and what on 
earth is the matter with them all, I can't 
make out." 

" But in what way ?" asked Mrs. Penteith; 
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" In what way !" repeated Mr. Mayne, 
who was working himself into a fluster; 
" why, in all ways. First Godfrey gets shot 
and is laid up ; then Mary Dixon goes off 
surreptitiously to put herself into some Sister- 
hood, and I can't get to hear where it is \ 
next Godfrey goes off, without warning to 
me or anybody, when he was too ill to travel, 
and gets laid up again here ; yesterday, as I 
tell you, my wife came after them. Besides 
all that, they are saying now that the artist 
who was lodging at Wilding's, next door to 
us, was some dangerous character in disguise. 
I think," concluded Mr. Mayne, *' the world 
is being turned upside down." 

But, now that Mr. Mayne was in London, 
he was no nearer finding out what the matter 
had been. Mrs. Penteith did not consider 
herself at liberty to disclose what she had 
learnt of Mary, or to give her address. That 
Mrs. Mayne had come to town to see Mary 
and her son, most probably to induce the 
former to go with him to America, she felt 
convinced. It was not an affair in which 
she could interfere : the ceremony of mar- 
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riage had passed between them, and she 
supposed things must be left to take their 
course. Mary might appeal to the law for 
protection, if she chose to do it. So Mrs. 
Penteith said nothing to Mr. Mayne. 

The old gentleman went up to his son's 
bedside, fidgeted around him, and said he 
looked ten times worse than when he left 
Groxham. Godfrey smiled at him, and lay 
very quiet and tranquil. Mr. Mayne was 
beginning to inquire whether the visit of the 
police had scared him, or if not, why else he 
ran away from the Abbey; but Mrs. Penteith 
interposed, saying Godfrey must not answer 
questions until he was stronger. 

Mrs. Mayne, a capable and decisive 
woman, did not let the grass grow under 
her feet. On this Saturday morning, she 
accomplished many things. She went to 
Mr. Mayne's bankers, taking Mary with 
her, presented the cheque for a hundred 
pounds, and drew the money. She tele- 
graphed to Liverpool, ascertained that a few 
berths were yet to be had in a fine steamer 
starting for New York on Monday morning, 
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and telegraphed back to secure two of the 
. vacant berths in it. She purchased a few 
necessaries that Mary would require for the 
voyage. 

In the afternoon Edward came to Mrs. 
Ross's by his mother's appointment Mary 
was powerless to say nay. Mrs. Mayne did 
not know him and exclaimed, for he was still 
disguised as a fashionable youth with chestnut 
locks and a chestnut moustache. 

Backed up by his mother's presence, he 
dared to address Mary in terms of affection. 

" Oh, my dear," he cried in his per- 
suasive voice, " I knew the moment must 
come when you would condone the past, and 
consent to be my own sweet wife. You little 
know what I have suffered for you. I could 
not keep away from you ; my longing to see 
you again drew me back to England, into 
the very lion's mouth, by an irresistible 
charm. I wanted you to fulfil that golden 
promise which you made to me in Rome. I 
will make you happy as the days are long." 

Every word touched his mother's heart 
and thrilled her like the sweetest music. 
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Mary listened, standing away from him, 
and shaking from head to foot. He relied 
upon his mother's influence with her ; though 
he knew he had need to exert all possible 
arts to get her away with him, so that she 
should not draw back from the plan at 
last. 

" You married last year in America," she 
said. 

'* Married !" he exclaimed after a slight 
pause, for he was taken aback. " IP' 

'' Yes. I heard so." 

** How did you hear it ?" 

" Never mind that. It is true, I believe." 

" Oh, Mary," he said penitently, " I have 
committed every mad wickedness in my 
efforts to stifle the memory of your beautiful 
face which I could not see, of your sweet 
voice which I feared I should never again 
hear ! But married ! no, no. Women are 
apt to say that, if they can get people to 
listen to them. I have no wife but you." 

" My own Mary, my dear child I" sobbed 
Mrs. Mayne, throwing herself hysterically 
into the girl's arms, "all that he has done 
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amiss he has done through love of you. 
You must condone it all for my sake. Hence- 
forth " 

" I am feeling a little tired," interrupted 
Mary, drawing away. *' I should like to be 
quiet. I shall not keep up if I cannot be 
quiet." 

Mrs. Mayne took the hint and dismissed 
her son, after settling the arrangements for 
the morrow. He was to join them at Mrs. 
Ross's at dinner at one o'clock, and at five 
he and Mary would take the train at Euston 
for Liverpool, getting there at half-past ten. 
They would put up at the North Western 
Hotel for the night, and go on board the 
steamer the first thing in the morning. 
Edward was advised by his mother to put 
off his disguise ; that would not look well on 
board ship. 

Thus it was all cut and dried, and Mary, 
in desperate perplexity, was thinking how 
she should get away. Openly she dared not 
rebel, for that iron will of Mrs. Mayne would 
overrule hers ; she had no chance against it. 
And she saw not yet how it was to be done 
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by stratagem : not for a moment was she left 
alone. She was being watched as closely as 
a cat watches a mouse. As soon as they 
were fairly off for the station, Mrs. Mayne 
was to make her way to Miss Lang's at 
Kensington, would sleep there, and the 
following day return to Croxham. 

On Sunday morning, Mary's luggage — ' 
there was little of it — was sent to Euston 
Square to be in readiness. At one o'clock 
Mr. Lang came in, having also taken his own 
portmanteau to the same station. This had 
been settled the previous day. He had 
thrown off his disguise, and was again the fair, 
boyish young man once known in Rome. 

" I should like to go to church somewhere 
this afternoon," remarked Mary, as they sat 
at dinner. 

** Oh, my dear, you must not think of 
that," said the mother soothingly. ** It would 
not be at all convenient for you to do so." 

" But I wish to go/' said Mary, thinking in 
her desperation that it might offer her some 
chance of escape. Start with him for Liver- 
pool, she would not. Failing other means, 
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she resolved to appeal to the first policeman 
she saw at Euston Square Station ; but she 
preferred to escape more quietly than that, if 
possible. "Mrs. Ross would take me," she 
added, " if you object. I must go to church 


once more." 


Mrs. Mayne stole a glance at her from her 
half- closed eyes. She noted the resolute 
tone. It might be as well not to thwart her 
in trifles. 

" Suppose we all go to Westminster 
Abbey !" she cried briskly. " I have never 
been to service there. It begins at three 
o'clock. We shall be out quite in time for 
you to catch the train, and I will part with 
you at the Abbey-door." 

They prepared to go, Mrs. Mayne taking 
leave of her son and daughter before quitting 
the house ; kissing them both many times, 
and wishing them the best of all good luck 
over the Atlantic. 

Westminster Abbey was very full that after- 
noon. The two ladies found seats together ; 
Edward stood at a distance. Mary*s prayers 
to heaven were intense and fervent — that she 
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might be helped to escape. The music was 
beautiful and touching ; tears rolled down her 
sad face as she listened to it. 

There was much crowding in coming out, 
and Mrs. Mayne got separated from Mary; 
Edward Lang, however, had drawn up, and 
had his hand on his wife's shoulder. Sud- 
denly, when the crush was at its worst, Mary 
felt the hand withdrawn. She looked round 
as well as she was able, and could not see 
him. She looked about her on all sides, but 
he seemed to have disappeared. 

Now was her time. Regardless of man- 
ners, she wildly pushed her way onwards 
through the mass of people, and got away. 
And, once beyond the crowd, she tore along 
as one flying for her life, and found herself on 
the Thames Embankment. It was too open 
there ; she might be seen ; though she could 
not discern anybody following her. Presently, 
when quite out of breath, she came to the 
Temple station of the Underground railway ; 
two or three passengers were going in, and she 
went also, toqk a ticket and got into a carriage. 
Anywhere, anywhere, away from him! 
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The train conveyed her to the Mansion 
House. Whither should she go then ? 
Finding her way to some narrow obscure 
streets, she walked about them until she was 
tired. Then she got into a four-wheeled cab, 
and told the man to drive her to Highgate. 
She would go to Mr. Thorn. 

It was a tremendous drive, for the man, of 
course, took the longest way and all the corner 
turnings ; but she reached her destination 
at last. The house was old-fashioned, and 
stood in its own grounds ; Mary had often 
been to it with her father. She paid the cab- 
man all he asked, and casting glances of fear 
upon the way she had come, lest a pursuing 
cab should be following, entered the gate, and 
rang the house-bell. As the old serving-man 
opened the door to her and the light from 
within fell on her face, strains of music were 
echoing through the hall. 

" Is your master alone, Joseph ?" 

" Why, dear me, it's Miss Davenant !" 
cried old Joseph. '' Yes, he is all alone, 
miss, and at his organ — as you may hear." 

It was a sort of organ-harmonium, but the 
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best of its kind, and it stood at the end of the 

« 

large dining-room. Joseph was about to 
announce Miss Davenant, but she stopped him 
from doing so. Gently opening the door, 
she stole in, closed it again^ and stood in 
silence against the wall. 

Mr. Thorn was singing the Evening Hymn 
to his own accompaniment, and had come to 
the last verse. His voice was not all it had 
been, but he sang well still, and his heart 
was in it. 

" Praise God, from Whom all blessings flow ; 
Praise Him all creatures here below ; 
Praise Him above, ye heavenly host ; 
Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost 

Amen !" 

The ** Amen" came out somewhat weak 
and tremulous. As the echo of its sound died 
slowly away, it was taken up by another 
voice : the young, fresh, glorious voice of a 
woman. 

Mr. Thorn bounded off his seat, came for- 
ward, stared, and saw her standing there. 

** Mary !" he exclaimed. *' I knew that 
voice ; I knew it could be only yours." 
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As he took her hands, and bent to kiss 
her tenderly — for she had ever been to him 
as his own child — Mary fell into a storm 
of hysterical tears. Some moments elapsed 
before she could speak. Mr. Thorn drew 
her to the fire, and put himself into his easy- 
chair. She took off her bonnet, and sat on 
a stool at his feet 

" I have come to tell you all," she said, 
"and to ask you to save me. I have 
nobody else in the wide world." 

" Ah," said the lawyer, quietly smiling. 
" My dear, you have done at last what you 
ought to have done at first — brought the 
matter to me." 

" But Mrs. Mayne would never let me 
bring it." 

*' Just so." 

And there, her aching head resting against 
his knee, Mary disclosed to him her story of 
the past, the true details of which he had not 
before heard, just as she had related it to 
Mrs. Penteith. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Godfrey's wedding. 

®RS. MAYNE, suspecting nothing 
amiss, travelled down to Croxham 
on the Monday morning, not 
knowing that she left her husband behind 
her in London. 

At the conclusion of the service at West- 
minster Abbey the previous afternoon, when 
she found herself separated from Mary by 
the pressure of the crowd, she looked round 
anxiously, until she saw that Edward had 
joined Mary and had his hand upon her 
shoulder. So she did not hurry, but rather 
drew back ; if there was one thing Mrs. 
Mayne detested, it was being pushed about 
by a crowd. A great portion of it had 
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dispersed when she at length got out, and she 
did not see either of them. 

*' He has taken her off in a cab to the station," 
she thought, " and would not waste time in 
waiting for me. Well, I had already wished 
them good-bye." 

So Mrs. Mayne took another cab and went 
to Miss Lang's. And on the following morn- 
ing she departed for home. It was a bois- 
terous morning, the wind very high indeed. 
Mrs. Mayne had the compartment to herself, 
and closed both the windows. 

" Dear me, how they will be catching it !" 
she lamented, alluding to the two voyagers. 
" By this time they must be clear of the 
Mersey and out at sea." 

Two or three days after this, Mr. Mayne 
also went home, taking Godfrey with him. 
He had been quite unable to discover any- 
thing of the matters which had puzzled him, 
and which he had come up to investigate ; 
and on the Monday evening he had a 
telegram from his wife, saying she was at 
home. 

"You'll have to look well after Master 
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Godfrey," old Dunning said to him, just be- 
fore they started. " There's something queer 
about him." 

" Queer ?" repeated Mr. Mayne. " How 
d'ye mean. Dunning ? He is not very steady 
in his walk yet ; but that's hardly to be ex- 
pected until his knee gets stronger." 

"Well, I mean his head," said Dunning. 

** Shakes a bit sometimes from weakness, 
eh ? He has had a good long bout of it, you 
know." 

Dunning did not choose to say it was not 
the shaking she meant, but shook her own 
head in pity for obtuse understandings. 

" You watch him, sir ; he'll want it," she 
cried, and the tears rushed into her old eyes. 

But the long journey down did not seem to 
fatigue Godfrey so much as might have been 
expected. They were at home by the middle 
of the afternoon. Mrs. Mayne, who welcomed 
them with enthusiasm, had some refreshment 
ready, to which Godfrey sat down ; but not 
Mr. Mayne, who said he would prefer to wait 
for dinner, and went round to the stables, 
Mrs. Mayne was attentively affectionate to 
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Godfrey, plying him with little cares, which 
he really did not seem to notice or appreciate. 

" You went to London, did you not ?" he 
remarked in a vague tone. 

" Yes, dear Godfrey, I did," she answered. 
" I wanted so badly to see Mary before she 
left England." 

" Oh, she has left England, has she V 

"She is gone to America with her husband," 
said Mrs. Mayne, apparently looking at the 
dish before her, but really looking keenly at 
him. " They sailed from Liverpool on 
Monday morning : and I think they are 
having a fine passage, though it was very 
rough weather the first day." 

" Oh, very fine," assented Godfrey, with 
indifference. 

Presently he strolled out-of-doors. The 
sun was still above the horizon and shone 
brightly. Striking across the garden to the 
plantation, he met the head-groom. The 
man stopped, respectfully saying he was very 
glad to see his young master was better. 

^' Oh, did you hear I had been ill, then ?" 
asked Godfrey carelessly. . 
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Croft looked straight in front of him with 
a suppressed smile : he thought Mr. Godfrey 
was chaffing. 

" Why, yes, sir ; we heard you were almost 
as bad in London as you had been here." 

"Oh, it was nothing/' lightly responded 
the young man, walking on through the plan- 
tation. 

He had only gone a few steps down the 
lane when he heard a well-known voice, cry- 
ing, ** Whoa up, Smiler !" and Dick Wilding 
came in sight, pulling his favourite steed after 
him by a bit of rope as usual. 

On seeing Godfrey, he stopped short with 
a jeering laugh. 

" Ho, ho! you haven't got her, then ! You 
couldn't catch her after all ! It was Dick 
helped to get her away ; Dick that you laugh 
at!" 

At first Godfrey walked on without answer- 
ing : but he had scarcely passed when some- 
thing in the lad's words seemed to strike him, 
to trouble him, and he turned slowly round 
with an eager, puzzled look in his eyes. 

" What is that you're saying ?" said he 
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sharply. *' Here, Dick — stop ! What did 
you say just now ?" 

But Dick seemed puzzled in his turn. He 
stood fumbling at his horse's mouth in silence, 
and looking askance at his old enemy. 

"Come, Dick, tell me what you meant," 
repeated Godfrey persuasively. 

Suddenly, after watching him shyly for 
some moments, Dick's face cleared ; it became 
quite gentle ; and instead of breaking out 
into more jibes, according to his custom, he 
nodded to Godfrey with cheerful patronage. 

" ril tell you all about it some other time,'* 
said he condescendingly. " It's time for 

Smiler to be in the stable now ^wo-ho, 

then, Smiler !" And with another nod to 
Godfrey, he went on his way. 

Coming out into the high-road, and pass- 
ing the Vicarage gate, Godfrey suddenly 
made up his mind to call ; and when he was 
shown into the drawing-room he found there, 
besides the family party, Ernest Underwood, 
sitting in deep conversation with Elspeth, 
who got up blushing, and came to greet 
Godfrey with downcast eyes. Ernest was 
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very stiff, and asked how he was without 
seeming to care much about the answer. 
Elspeth had expected him, as, since that 
meeting in town, and the present of the 
bracelet, she supposed he meant to renew 
the engagement ; but she wished he had not 
come just then, looking so old and haggard ; 
while Ernest, perfectly dressed as usual, 
looked so fresh and talked so delightfully! 
At the same time, it was flattering that he 
had come to see her within half-an-hour of 
Arthur's shouting out that the brougham was 
bringing him back to the Abbey. 

But Mrs. Thornhiirs motherly heart went 
out to the poor fellow, as he stood, gaunt, 
pale, hollow-eyed, like a forlorn spectre, 
in the midst of the cheerful young faces 
round him, shaking hands with first one and 
then another in a subdued, almost shame- 
faced way, as if not quite sure what recep- 
tion he should meet with. She made him 
sit down by her at the end of the room away 
from the rest, and talked to him about his 
journey. At first he answered her indiffer- 
ently. But soon, through all her primness 
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of manner, he read the kindliness in her 
eyes, and warmed beneath it, and leant over 
her chair aflFectionately like her own boy. 
This demonstration touched her, and, still 
with ramrod manner, but with very gentle 
voice, she said below her breath : 

" So I am to have you for a son, after 
all ?" 

" A son !" he repeated musingly. " Yes, 
I should like to be your son if you would 
have me. I want a mother dreadfully. They 
are all so cold." 

"You won't find Elspeth cold when you 
are married to her," whispered Mrs. Thorn- 
hill, blushing and smiling at him. 

He put his hand on hers, which was busy 
with an uninteresting strip of wool-work for 
one of the eternal bazaars. 

" Am I to marry Elspeth T he asked in- 
quiringly. 

"If you still wish it ; I don't think the 
Vicar will make any objection now," she re- 
plied, rather surprised by his manner. 

" Yes, yes, I do wish it," said he. " I wish 
to be married soon — at once. I am so lonely ; 
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you don't know how lonely. You will let 
me be married at once ?" 

" I don't know about at once. You must 
ask Mr. Thornhill," said she, smiling. 

^' You ask him too. You are kind ; you 
will ask him ?" said he persuasively. '* I 
have been so dull lately, and lonely ; I never 
felt anything like it before. And I can't tell 
why : I think it must be that I want a wife 
to comfort me." 

" And have you quite got over — that other 
liking ? Do you really love Elspeth better 
than anyone else ?" she asked hesitatingly, 
very gently. 

" Oh yes, yes, I have never had any other 
liking — except, you know, in my old dreams. 
They don't count, do they ?" he asked 
anxiously. 

" No, dreams don't count, of course, when 
— ^when people have quite got over them." 

" Oh, one soon gets over dreams ; and 
they make one want realities," said Godfrey. 
** I want a real wife now, who will stay with 
me and love me. Do you think Elspeth 
will ? I seem to be hard to love, somehow." 
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" I don't think she will find you hard to 
love," said Mrs. Thomhill, touched by the 
childlike earnestness and simplicity in his 
face and manner, yet a little wondering at it. 

And Godfrey stayed to tea, and sat by 
Elspeth, and was kind and attentive to her, 
though strangely subdued. And presently 
Mrs. Thornhill procured him an informal 
interview with the Vicar, in which Godfrey 
pressed for his marriage ; and as there was 
now really nothing to wait for, it was setded, 
before the evening was over, that the cere- 
mony should take place in a fortnight. 

When at half-past eight he left the Vicar- 
age, Elspeth, elated at the prospect of her 
coming dignity, expressed herself delighted 
with the wonderful improvement in him. 
Even Matilda had to acknowledge that he 
was now as submissive as a lover should be ; 
Mrs. Thornhill said he was so much more 
affectionate, and the Vicar said Elspeth 
might congratulate herself on having reduced 
her admirer to the conventional state of 
moonstruck absentmindedness proper to a 
man in love. 
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** But there is much more expression in 
his face than there used to be," said Mrs. 
ThornhiU. *' He looks so gentle and kind 
now." 

** And he doesn't say the silly things he 
used to," added Elspeth, who had no turn 
for satire, and liked people to say what they 
meant. 

Godfrey passed Ben Griffiths on his way 
home ; but, to the lad's great disappoint- 
ment, he only gave him a nod in exchange 
for his greeting, and did not even stop to 
speak to him. When he got to the Abbey, 
dinner was over, and Mr. and Mrs. Mayne, 
who had guessed where he had gone, were 
in the drawing-room together. He shook 
hands with both, in the same vague way 
which seemed to be characterising him, re- 
tired to the other end of the room, away 
from the fire, and sat down by himself. 

" Here, Godfrey, why don't you sit here ? 
— it's cold out there," said his father, after a 
few minutes, during which the pair had con- 
tinued their bezique rather uncomfortably. 

But there was no answer. Godfrey was 
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sitting with his arms on the table, and his 
head upon them. His father rose in con- 
sternation, wondering what was the matter 
with him ; but, on his bringing his hand 
heartilj" down on his son's shoulder, with a 
cheerful " Come, my boy, don't give way like 
this. Are you tired ?" Godfrey started up 
and rubbed his eyes. 

" Give way ? Tired ?" repeated Godfrey, 
as if he did not comprehend. " No ; Tm 
not tired. I'm going to be m»ried in a 
fortnight, to Elspeth," he added, with indif- 
ference. 

'' What ?" cried Mr. Mayne. *' In a fort- 
night ? — to be married ? Well, well, I dare 
say it may be all for the best, my boy," he 
continued, in the midst of his surprise. " I 
suppose you have been settling it with her 
this evening ?" 

But Godfrey's head had again sunk down 
upon his arm, and he was fast asleep. This 
fatigue was not very extraordinary after his 
journey, considering that he had not yet re- 
covered his strength. But as the days went 
on, the habit of constantly dropping off to 
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sleep remained with him; it was a curious 
sequel to his illness ; and, if he had not been 
so solicitously chivied about by the different 
members of the family with which he was 
now soon to be connected, he would certainly 
have indulged it in the very presence of his 
fiancee. As it was, at home he was scarcely 
ever awake; but as neither Mr. nor Mrs. 
Mayne looked upon it as anything but an 
effort of exhausted nature to recuperate her- 
self, he was allowed to fall asleep when and 
where he would. 

Mrs. Mayne had not spoken of Mary 
Dixon to her husband ; it would have been 
so inconvenient — nay, impossible — to explain 
the past. She tacitly let him think Mary 
was in the " Sisterhood ;" while he, offended 
at the fact, and at the want of confidence 
shown to himself, avoided all mention of her 
name. 

Of course the chief topic with everybody 
was the approaching wedding. Ernest 
Underwood was to act as best man, an office 
which he undertook reluctantly. He did not 
say why — that he had privately transferred 
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his aflFections from Mary Dixon to Elspeth, 
and felt jealous and angry that Godfrey 
should have her. He had been putting 
Mary out of his head ever since the night of 
the ball, on his birthday, for she had refused 
the offer of marriage he then made her 
(though she had suffered Godfrey to think 
the contrary), assuring him that there was a 
secret barrier against her ever marrying. 

Dick Wilding had left off insulting his old 
enemy, Godfrey. He greeted him instead, 
in their chance meetings, with an affable 
patronage which irritated Godfrey unreason- 
ably. It was on the very eve of his wedding- 
day that Elspeth gave some explanation of 
this, with much laughter. 

" Do you know, Godfrey," said she, " the 
children have found out that Dick Wilding 
thinks you are out of your mind ! He touches 
his forehead when he speaks of you, and 
shakes his head, and says condescendingly, 
* Poor fellow ! poor fellow !' Is it not laugh- 
able ?" 

But, instead of joining in her laughter, 
Godfrey showed himself hurt and annoyed ; 
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he said he would have Dick sent away. And 
when he got back to the Abbey that evening, 
he complained about it to Mrs. Garner, who 
came to his room to bring a parcel containing 
his wedding-suit, which had just arrived from 
town. 

"It is very disagreeable to me to have 
those things said," he remarked to her. 

Now Mrs. Garner was the only member of 
the household who had a suspicion that any- 
thing was wrong. 

" Oh, but you know what Dick is, sir," said 
she, watching him narrowly. 

" Yes, yes ; I know. But, you see, I get 
so stupid sometimes ; my head gets confused ; 
and if once people were to know that, and to 
hear him, they might say — I can't tell what 
they might say," he broke off, playing ner- 
vously with the string of the parcel. 

Mrs. Garner quitted the room, and Godfrey 
immediately began to put on his new clothes. 
She waited about in the corridor outside, de- 
liberating whether she ought to speak to her 
master or not. A very strong suspicion lay 
upon her that Godfrey's mind was off its 
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balance. But she was not sure. He might 
have grown curious in manner, indifferent, 
half silly from the effects of his illness, aad 
would recover himself when he regained full 
strength. It might be only that ; and, in the 
uncertainty, Garner decided that she had 
better hold her tongue. Mr. Mayne was an 
irritable man if seriously put out, and might 
resent the imputation. 

Turning from the window at which she had 
stood, she was about to descend the stairs 
when Godfrey opened the door, attired in his 
wedding-suit. 

" Come in and look at me, Garner," cried 
he. " How do you like this coat ? I don't 
care for the cut of the collar. By Jove I I 
look too haggard for a bridegroom. Well, 
what do you think ?" 

'* You are rather thin, sir ; but it's a very 
nice coat," said Garner. 

" It's very annoying, when one ought to 
look plump and handsome. People may say 
I'm not glad to be married. But I am, you 
know. Garner. I wanted her to marry me in 
London, and she would not. I could have 
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taken her to a safe place, where those wicked 
enemies of hers would never have found us 
out, and I should have felt her dear arms 
round my neck again ; they were once there, 
you know ; and we should have been as 
happy as the day's long. But — am I dream- 
ing again ?" he continued, in another tone ; 
and down he sat on the window-seat, put his 
hand to his head, and looked about the room, 
as if trying to remember something that 
escaped him. 

Garner gasped out some incoherent words, 
and escaped from the room. She thought 
there could be no mistake now. Running 
downstairs, she found her master in the 
library, looking for a newspaper. With con- 
fused words and hesitating manner she con- 
fided to him her fears that Mr. Godfrey 
was not right in his head ; she had thought 
so for some days past. He was now trying 
on his wedding clothes, and saying very 
strange things indeed. 

Mr. Mayne was not offended ; on the con- 
trary, he took it pleasantly, as if it were a 
joke. 
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"What strange things is he saying?" 
quoth he. 

" About his clothes, sir, and about wanting 
to feel a young lady's arms round his neck, 
and of his having wanted to get married in 
London, and carrying her off to some far- 
away place where their enemies would not 
find them." 

" Ho, ho, ho 1" laughed Mr. Mayne. 
" Why, my good Garner, that's just what 
all young fellows say on the eve of their 
wedding-day. What on earth put any other 
ideas into your head ?" 

"It was more his manner, sir, than his 
words. After he had spoken, he seemed to 
wake up quite bewildered as one does from 
sleep, and wondered whether he had been in 
a dream." 

" I dare say he had," said the old gentle- 
jman, laughing again. " Let him dream as 
much as he likes while he can. He is all 
right, Garner." 

Garner withdrew, saying no more. Mr. 
Godfrey might be all right, but she did not 
feel convinced of it. Of course people had 
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different ways of taking things. She had 
been married herself, and remembered that 
for a whole day and night preceding the 
ceremony, she had been drowned in a deluge 
of salt tears. 

It was a bright day for November. The 
sun was shining through the almost bare 
trees on their fallen and decaying leaves, 
when the bells of Croxham church rang out 
for Godfrey Mayne's wedding. It was to be 
an especially quiet one, in consideration of 
Godfrey's recent illness, very few guests 
being invited to it. Mrs. Penteith, to whom 
the news of the speedily-approaching mar- 
riage had given a great shock, sent word that 
she was not well enough to leave town for 
it. An unceremonious breakfast would be 
given at the Vicarage after the service ; and 
then Godfrey and his bride would set off on 
their honeymoon travels, which were to be 
confined chiefly to Wales. 

Godfrey, whom the excitement of every- 
body round him seemed greatly to disturb, 
rose fidgety, irritable, and absent. He com- 
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plained that he had not slept well, and was 
with difficulty persuaded to dress in time to 
go to the church. He did not forget the 
ring though, but kept taking it out and 
looking at it curiously when in the carriage 
with Ernest. Once inside the church, his 
manner changed. He walked up the aisle 
among the villagers, with whom the pews 
were crowded, looking wistfully about him 
and trying to catch the sense of their busy 
whispers. When Ernest, who was highly 
perfumed, and got up in such a manner as to 
excite the admiring comment, " He looks 
like the bridegroom himself," had fussily 
pushed him into what he considered his 
proper place in the chancel, Godfrey stood 
very quietly and submissively, with eyes 
turned towards the door, as a bridegroom's 
should be, but with an unconventional look 
in them, not knowing what he expected to 
see there. However, there was nothing in 
his manner, as he greeted the members of 
his bride's family, to attract surprise ; and 
when little Elspeth, looking very pretty in 
her white gown and veil, came in on her 
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father's arm, and the wedding-march pealed 
out from the organ, nearly everybody's atten- 
tion was too much absorbed by the bride to 
notice the bewildered manner in which the 
bridegroom put one hand to his head and 
fumbled uneasily with the other in one of his 
pockets. 

Only two people noticed him. One was 
Mrs. Garner, who was watching the young- 
fellow from the front pew in the nave with 
deep anxiety ; the other was the bride's 
uncle, Canon Thornhill, who was to perform 
the ceremony. 

" Have you got the ring ?" whispered the 
Canon. 

" Yes, he's got the ring," answered Ernest, 
who was consoling himself for a feeling of 
disappointment that this marriage caused 
him, by an officious thoroughness in the per- 
formance of his own share in it, which 
threatened to go the length of answering the 
responses and putting on the ring for the 
bridegroom, unless the latter showed proper 
promptitude. 

Still the Canon watched Godfrey rather 
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curiously, as Ernest shuffled him up to the 
communion-railings and took his gloves and 
his hat away from him. But he stood where 
he was placed very quietly, and the ceremony 
began. 

He listened quietly to the quaint pre- 
liminary exordium with evident nervousness. 
But when the Canon, in the usual impressive 
manner^ went on to that more personal dis* 
course beginning, " I require and charge you 
both," and looked at Godfrey with accus- 
tomed solemnity, the poor fellow gave a 
sudden start, looked from Elspeth to the two 
clergymen with wild eyes, and leaning for- 
ward at the pause at the end, said earnestly^ 
in a low voice : 

** I beg your pardon. There is some mis- 
take. I cannot marry this lady. I " 

He stopped, interrupted by a general 
movement of those within hearing, by buzz- 
ing whispers and by subdued cries of '' What 
is it ?" from the more remote parts of the 
church. 

The bride's father stepped to the young- 
man's side, past poor, frightened '|Elspeth, 
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who shrank back towards her elder sister 
with a little cry. 

" What is it, Godfrey ?" asked he in a low, 
firm voice. Already he half guessed the 
truth, with sudden wonder at his own past 
blindness. 

** I can't marry her because I am married 
already," said the bridegroom, whose eyes 
were wide and vacant, but whose manner 
was now quieter than that of anybody 
present. 

** Why didn't you say so before T cried 
Ernest, in wonder, who had not yet dis- 
covered what was really amiss. 

** I — I had forgotten," said Godfrey 
simply. 

And the naive answer told everyone within 
hearing that his mind was gone. 

There was a tumult in the church; the 
people farthest off stood upon the seats of 
the pews, the noise of explanation, exclama- 
tion, suppressed laughter, even hysterical 
crying, grew louder every moment The 
Canon led Godfrey down one of the side- 
aisles to the vestry, the people turning with 
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one accord, as he passed, to stare at him. 
Elspeth was led off quickly, by her father's 
order, to the carriage which was to have 
taken a happy bride and bridegroom to the 
Vicarage; but which now carried a poor 
little limp, weeping, disconsolate girl back in 
the arms of her mother and elder sister. 
Ernest escorted them to the carriage, and 
pressed Elspeth's hand, whispering to her 
excitedly : 

" Look here — don't cry, Elspeth — I'll come 
round and see you by-and-by." 

" Oh no," she moaned, " I shan't see you 
again ; I believe I shall d — d — die." 

And with this terrible threat to damp his 
spirits, she was driven off from his sympa- 
thizing presence. 

In spite of this most disagreeable contre- 
temps and of the disappointment in the 
breaking-off of the alliance, nothing but con- 
sideration could be shown to Godfrey by the 
Vicar and his brother. The Canon was 
especially compassionate. 

" I can't think how I forgot," Godfrey kept 
repeating to them in a dazed way. 
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Mr. Mayne, under this new grievance, was 
rather more incoherent than his son. But 
Garner stepped forward, and ventured to 
whisper to the Vicar that she had seen it for 
several days past, but had not presumed to 
say much, not being absolutely sure. He 
must have been out of his mind ever since he 
came home from London. 

And Mr. Thornhill, recalling Godfrey's 
manner and some of Godfrey's words, ac- 
knowledged that it must have been so, 
though he himself had attributed it to mere 
weakness, left by his illness. 

A messenger was despatched in a carriage 
from the church-door for Dr. Scarsdale, and 
Godfrey was taken home in another by his 
father and Colonel Underwood. He was 
perfectly quiet, talking occasionally in rather 
a silly manner ; and rushed to his room on 
alighting to take off his gala clothes. In 
coming downstairs he met Garner, who in 
fact had been lingering and listening in the 
corridor, and told her he was going presently 
to Cheston station to meet his wife. 

" No, sir, not]to-day," said the housekeeper, 
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humouring him : " her coming is put off till 
next week." 

" Oh, is it?" said Godfrey, absently pressing 
his hand upon his brow. " Why didn't she 
send me word ?" 

And thus ended Godfrey Mayne's wedding- 
day. 


CHAPTER XII. 

TROUBLE FOR MRS. MAVNE. 

;R. SCARSDALE came to the 
Abbey, and other doctors came. 
After examining Godfrey and 
learning what they could of the case, their 
unanimous opinion was that it would prove 
to be but a temporary affliction, and not one 
that was at all likely to leave any fear behind 
it for the future. The mind, they thought, 
must have experienced some very great 
shock when he was too physically weak to 
support it, and for a time had become 
slightly unhinged ; but they beUeved his 
recovery would be speedy and permanent. 

This was good news. Dr. Scarsdale's son, 
a very nice young fellow who had already 
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shown skill in his profession and was of much 
use to his father, came to the Abbey on a 
visit. He and Godfrey had been on friendly 
terms, and liked one another. John Scarsdale 
was to be Godfrey's companion for a time in 
his walks and drives ; to chat with him and 
amuse him indoors, and to keep him, as far 
as might be, strictly free from all excitement. 
At times it was not easy to see that anything 
was amiss with Godfrey, his conversation 
was as rational as that of other people, 
Nancy Wilding could not be persuaded that 
anything was, or had been, the matter, and 
reproached the world for believing it. 

One curious feature in Godfrey's malady 
was, that he had not the least sense of having 
behaved ill to Elspeth. On the very day 
after the frustrated wedding, in strolling past 
the Vicarage with his father, he suddenly 
caught sight of some people in advance : the 
Vicar, his wife, Matilda, Elspeth, and Ernest 
Underwood. It was beginning to rain, and 
Ernest and Elspeth were under one and the 
same umbrella. They were all on their way 
to some service in the church : Ernest had 
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never attended a week-day service before. 
Godfrey ran up, and began shaking hands all 
round. Poor Mr. Mayne, looking the dis- 
tress he felt, cast deprecatory glances at the 
Vicar. 

It was of course awkward — but what could 
be done ? The Vicar in many things was a 
sensible man, putting a good face upon incon- 
venient occurrences, and his wife in general 
followed his example. They made the best 
of this : and instead of turning the cold 
shoulder upon poor unconscious Godfrey and 
ordering him away, they let him walk with 
them to the church-door and talked to him 
soothingly and pleasantly. After that, God- 
frey fell into the habit of strolling into the 
Vicarage as before, and was not repulsed ; 
and he often saw Ernest Underwood there, 
leaning over Elspeth's chair, or sauntering 
with her in the garden. 

One morning when the sun was bright and 
a few frosty nights had made the ground 
hard and crisp, Mrs. Mayne set out to call 
upon some poor people in the village, and 
fell into a fit of musing as she walked along. 
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The collapse of the marriage had not pleased 
her, for she thought it quite desirable that 
Godfrey should be settled and done with ; 
but of course in this life one cannot have 
quite everything one wishes for. The de- 
parture of her son for America with Mary as 
his companion was a very great boon indeed ; 
one she had hardly dared to hope for, Mary 
had been so obstinate upon the point ; but 
her own good management had at length 
brought it about, and she felt thankfully 
elated. 

Recalling the past years, one year after 
another, she began telling herself that fate 
had been grievously unkind to her — and she 
did not think she deserved unkindness. She 
had been a good and affectionate wife to 
Dr. Lang ; yet Providence took him away 
early without affording him time to make 
anything but a very slender provision for 
her. That was hard. The elder of her 
sons was growing up steady and dutiful—^ 
though she had not loved him as she had the 
younger — and would no doubt have been her 
chief stay and support ; but he had also died. 
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That was very hard. Edward, who had 
been as the apple of her eye, had given 
her trouble in many ways, ending with that 
most awful trouble in Rome. That was 
hardest of alL 

Tears filled the poor lady's eyes as she 
stepped on along the field-path. She asked 
herself — seeing that she could not ask it of 
heaved, as perhaps she might have liked to do, 
were it likely to avail — what she had done, 
that so dreadful a calamity should fall upon 
her ? Why should she have been singled 
out for such ? — and just now her thoughts 
were not running on the crime as touching 
her son, but as touching herself. She had 
been totally innocent of complicity as regarded 
ill to young William Hunt, whether in prac- 
tice or intention. She had not particularly 
sought his presence at her house, she had not 
encouraged him to play at cards in it, she had 
certainly never put forth Mary as an attrac- 
tion to him. Yet all these sins were charged 
upon her afterwards by Sir William* It was 
Edward who had brought the young fellow to 
it; it was Edward who would sit down to 
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^cart^ with him ; it was the young man him- 
self who fell in love with Mary. Why, he 
saw her at Lady Davenant's quite as often as 
he did with them ; and was not she herself at 
the time striving to do her best to secure 
Mary for Edward ? It had been a cruel 
aspersion to throw upon her, embittering her 
life and driving her about like a felon : yet 
she had been unable to refute it or to extri- 
cate herself: her terror was too intense to 
do anything, except strive to hide her name 
and her identity from the world. 

When the pleasant gentleman, whose ac- 
quaintance she first made at Nice, Mr. Mayne, 
made her an offer of marriage, it came to her 
as an oasis in the desert to the parched 
and weary traveller. She did not think upon 
the position she should take as his wife, she 
did not think of his wealth ; all she thought 
was, that Lancashire was a remote county, 
she was utterly unknown in it, and should be 
safe from old friends and new enemies. But, 
as she mournfully reflected now, walking 
along, it had not proved the refuge she had 
reckoned upon. Within a few days of her 
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coming home to the Abbey, she had seen 
some one pass the gate who had known her 
in Rome as Mrs. Lang. She need not have 
feared Jane Wilding, but conscience makes 
cowards of us all. Jane had left Rome before 
the death of William Hunt took place — she 
knew nothing about it ; and the surprise she 
showed at the sight of Mrs. Mayne was 
caused by having heard that that lady's name 
had been Dixon, whereas she had known it 
as Lang. But Jane Wilding was a prudent 
girl, and did not speak of this. 

Close upon this occurred another trouble — 
or danger, as Mrs. Mayne had regarded it : 
the coming to the Abbey of Mary Dixon. 
Madame de Breteuil died, and Mr. Mayne was 
resolute. She believed she was safer without 
Mary — that it was better they should live 
apart; and moreover she had feared that 
Mary's charms might prove an attraction to 
her inert step-son, Godfrey, and then who 
was to foresee what complications might 
ensue ? 

The next and greatest trouble was the dis- 
covery that in coming to Croxham she had 
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come into the very jaws of danger, for Sir 
William Hunt lived close at hand. 

All had been against her from first to last ; 
and the tears streamed down her cheeks as 
she acknowledged it. Sometimes she had 
thought that if she could only find courage 
to meet Sir William face to face, and show 
him the real truth of the past, how innocent 
of all ill she herself was, and how her own 
life had been blighted by the trouble, just 
as his had been, that he would express sorrow 
for his persecution, and perhaps condone the 
crime of Edward for her sake. If she had 
but courage to do this! — and perhaps she 
should have, now that Edward was safe 
away on other shores. Oh, what a delightful 
home the Abbey would be to her then ! She 
would spend her days in making everybody 
happy about her. 

Taking comfort in the anticipation, almost 
believing it might be realized, she dried her 
tears away. The handkerchief was still up to 
her eyes, when she heard a word, seemingly 
addressed to her, that sounded like " Mother." 
She was at the end of the field then, close to 
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the stile that divided it from the next field ; 
on the right of the path was a wide bank of 
trees, and a rough-looking man, with a quan- 
tity of red hair about his face, and wearing a 
slouching hat and a shabby overcoat with a 
high collar, stood under them, 

" Mother 1" said he again, in a low, cautious 
tone. 

" Who are you ?" she exclaimed sharply, 
not pleased with the familiarity of the ad- 
dress. " What do you want ?" 

The man lifted his hat for a moment, 
pushed his hair off his face, drew a step 
nearer, and looked at her. 

" Don't you know me, mother ?" 

One of the shrillest screams of terror ever 
heard broke then from Mrs. Mayne. She 
knew him now. She looked terrified to 
death, and leaned against the stile, shaking 
and trembling. 

" Good heavens ! is it you T she ejacu- 
lated. 

*' I've been dodging about here these two 
days, trying to meet you," he said. 

" But — how is it ? What brings you here ? 
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Have you come back from America ? There 
has not been time for that, has there ?" ' 

" I did not go to America," he said 
savagely, " I didn't leave London. Where's 
Mary? That's what I'm come down to 
ask." 

** Mary r returned his mother. " Is she 
not with you ?" 

" I've never set eyes on her since that 
Sunday afternoon at Westminster Abbey. 
Didn't you take care of her when you came 
out ? I thought you might have brought her 
down here." 

Terror still lay on Mrs. Mayne's face. 
She looked, besides, helplessly mystified. 

" I saw her go out with you," she said ; 
" I saw your hand upon her shoulder." 

Edward Lang began, to swear. When 
that was over, he gave his mother an outline 
of what had happened to him that past after- 
noon. 

Whilst the firm grasp of his hand lay on 
his wife's shoulder, he had suddenly seen 
a man within a yard of him whose gaze 
was riveted on his face. Edward Lang 
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recog^nised him, and turned cold. It was 
one of the two detectives who knew him 
personally, who had been staying in Rome 
just before the murder. That he had been 
looking for Edward Lang ever since, and 
would assuredly put his hands upon him 
now, when they got outside the Abbey 
doors, the wretched culprit knew. He re- 
leased Mary, slid back amidst the crowd 
— he was slim and supple as an eel — got 
back into the Abbey, and hid himself. His 
mother would see to Mary, he supposed; 
he did not doubt that. By-and-by, when 
he cautiously emerged from the edifice, he 
saw, to his horror, that same detective in 
company with a policeman in uniform. It was 
dark then; past experience had taught him 
craft, and he managed to steal away unseen 
and be lost to the world amid certain shady 
purlieus of Westminster. He stayed there 
for two nights and a day. 

On the Tuesday morning he ventured out 
to look about him ; and, whether it was 
righteous Fate pursuing him, or whether it 
was simply lU-luck, he never knew, but within 
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five minutes he met the policeman that he 
had seen with the detective. In his fear he 
concluded that the man was specially looking 
for him. He turned round, took to his heels, 
and, in avoiding a cab dashing round a 
corner, fell and sprained his ankle. Back to 
where he had been hiding limped he ; and 
for ten days afterwards he could not put his 
foot to the ground. Now that he was better 
and could get about again, he had come 
down to see after Mary, and to take her 
away with him. 

" I have never seen or heard from her 
since that afternoon at the Abbey," protested 
his mother, after she had listened to this. 
*' The crowd impeded me, and I was a long 
while getting out. I looked about then, but 
could not see either of you ; and I supposed, 
naturally, that you had not waited for me, 
but had taken a cab to Euston Station." 

*' Then she made her escape from us !" he 
rejoined. " I knew it was what she meant 
to do if she got an opportunity. You thought 
she was reconciled to coming with me, and 
trusted her : I did not." 
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He pushed aside the rough overcoat that 
covered^ him, took his silver watch from his 
pocket, and glanced at it Mrs. Mayne 
spoke. 

" Was it necessary for you to come here in 
this disguise, Edward ?" 

" It's necessary for me to be disguised 
everywhere, with the police looking after me ; 
and this is as good a disguise as any other." 

" You should not lose any time in making 
your escape from this country." 

** rU make it to-morrow, if you'll find Mary 
to make it with me. What am I to do over 
there without her — and her money } The 
hundred pounds you furnished me with will 
not much more than take us there now : 
already a tolerable hole is made in it." 

Mrs. Mayne trembled yet ; her eyes filled 
again. She was willing to help him to Mary 
— would ask nothing better ; but she was at 
an utter loss to know where Mary was. 

"She would not go back to Mrs. Ross. 
If her object was to elude you, Edward, that 
is the very last place she would seek. She 
would be quite capable of hastening over 
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alone to that convent in Bohemia, in which 
she stayed so long. What is to be done ?" 

" Couldn't you make some inquiries for 
me, mother," he said, " and ascertain where 
she is? I dare not. I shall go back to 
London to-night, as she's not here, and I 
will send you an address in a day or two 
where it will be safe for you to write to 
me. 

" Very well," sighed Mrs. Mayne. " Oh, 
Edward, my son, how cruel, how contrary 
all things seem to go T she broke forth. " It 
was my one consolation — that you and Mary 
had escaped together." 

Just a little while longer they remained 
talking, and then parted. Mrs. Mayne did 
not go on to the village now. She turned 
back home, bitter tears falling from her eyes 
all the way. 

She wrote to three people : Lady Dave- 
nant, Mr. Thorn, and Mrs. Ross ; and she 
wrote craftily, as usual, saying she had mis- 
laid her daughter Mary's address — would 
they kindly furnish her with it .'^ If none of 
these gave her the information, she did not 
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see how else she could obtain it, or to whom 
else she could apply. 

Lady Davenant did not reply to her at all. 
Mrs. Ross sent a bare line by return of post, 
saying she was not acquainted with Miss 
Davenant's present address; and the same 
post brought her the following letter from 
Mr. Thorn: 

" Madam, 

" When Miss Davenant escaped from 
the custody of yourself and your son, she 
came to me for protection; and she acquainted 
me with certain details of the past which she 
had until then withheld from me, at your 
dictation. She is now under a more power- 
ful protection than mine, for I have made 
her a ward in Chancery — and you can neither 
see her nor address a letter to her without 
first obtaining the permission of that court. 

" I must also inform you that I at once 
made it my business to institute full inquiries 
into the particulars of the marriage ceremony 
(so called) which she was deluded into going 
through with Edward Lang. I found (as I 
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suspected from one or two remarks she let 
fall) that certain formalities, necessary to 
constitute a marriage abroad legal, were 
providentially not complied with : the mar- 
riage, therefore, I am thankful to be able to 
inform you, was from the first null and void. 
" I am, madam, 

" Your obedient servant, 
'' Charles Thorn." 

■ 

Mrs. Mayne gasped for breath as she read 
this. Could it indeed be so ? An under- 
current of belief that it was so filled her 
heart. She remembered how hastily and 
confusedly the preliminaries for the marriage 
were arranged, in Edward's hurry to get it 
over : no doubt some legal essential or other 
had been overlooked. 

And now, what remained ? Nothing but 
the fact that he had no further hold on Mary. 

Mrs. Mayne wrote this miserable news to 
him as soon as he sent her an address in 
London. It was in some terrace at Hox- 
ton — which she believed was a populous but 
not distinguished part of the metropolis, 
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very distant from fashionable quarters, and 
also from Scotland Yard. In this letter 
she affectionately recommended him to make 
his way on board ship en route for another 
land: there was nothing now to wait for in this 
one. He replied to this advice by saying 
that he would take it as soon as she sent him 
some money. He must have that ; another 
hundred pounds at least. 

While Mrs. Mayne was wondering where 
she could get this second hundred pounds, and 
what excuse .could be made to her husband if 
she should have again to apply to him, some 
few days went on, and then a telegram was 
brought to her. Mr. Mayne had gone Out 
riding with Godfrey and young Scarsdale. 

"What now?'* thought Mrs Mayne, as 
she opened it " I suppose it is from Ed- 
ward." 

It was not from Edward ; he would never 
send a telegram away again. It was from 
his wife ; the young woman he had married 
in America, and who, as things turned out, 
really was his wife. She stated that her 
husband had met with a dreadful accident, 
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and he wished his mother to hasten up if she 
would see him alive. 

Mrs. Mayne went up by the first train she 
could take, leaving a message for her hus- 
band that she had been called to town by 
the illness of a friend. The telegram had 
been sent from Hoxton, and she made her 
way to the address given when she reached 
town. 

After breakfast that morning, Edward 
Lang had been doing something to his re- 
volver ; it was loaded, and by some accident 
it went off and shot him through the 
body. 

** He always would keep it loaded," said 
the wife, amid her sobs and tears, to Mrs. 
Mayne, "and he was so fond of handling 


it." 


Life was ebbing fast. Within an hour of 
his mother's arrival, with his yearning eyes 
lifted piteously to hers as if seeking forgive- 
ness for the past, and her hand locked in his, 
Edward Lang passed away, with his faults 
and crimes and follies. 
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Mr. Thorn (in Mary's interests more than 
in Mrs. Mayne's) called upon Sir William 
Hunt, who was then staying in town. He 
there laid before the Baronet a full account 
of the past, relating the truth minutely, and 
showing him that Mrs. Lang (now Mrs. 
Mayne) had been more sinned against than 
sinning, and authenticating the death of the 
real and only criminal, Edward Lang. Sir 
William, who was a tender-natured man, 
heard the story with emotion, and warmly 
expressed his contrition that any misappre- 
hension of his should have served to aug- 
ment the trouble and distress of a suffering 
lady, especially one who was the wife of his 
dear old friend Mayne. 

In fact, no man could have behaved more 
generously than Sir William. He travelled 
down to Croxham purposely to hold a 
private interview with Mrs. Mayne at the 
Abbey, to which place she had returned ; 
and he assured her that she had his truest 
and heartiest sympathy ; he should not ever 
recur to the past again, or hint to the world 
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that she had been in any way connected with 
it. Mrs. Mayne cried softly as she thanked 
him ; he little knew, she said, what a life of 
misery and distress hers had of late years 
been. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

CONCLUSION. 

SN the large, old-fashioned garden 
at Lady Davenant's, which was 
filled with fragrant and homely 
flowers, the lilacs and laburnums now all 
in their spring bloom, strolled Mary Dave- 
nant one fine April day. She had been with 
Lady Davenant all the winter, that lady 
having stepped forward when she found 
Mary was made a ward in Chancery, to say 
that her own residence was the most suitable 
one for her step-daughter. The court de- 
cided that it was, and Mary went to it. 
They became better friends than they had 
ever been before : with the return of the girl 
to her home Lady Davenant lost her harsh- 
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ness of manner, while Mary's once unyield- 
ing spirit had been subdued by the trouble 
she had passed through. Only for two days 
longer would Mary be there now : on Thurs- 
day, and this was Tuesday, she was to be 
married to Godfrey Mayne. 

She was all in white this warm afternoon, 
except for a bit of pale blue ribbon in her 
dark hair, and a knot of it at her throat : 
and the sun, drawing near to its setting, 
shone upon her; a dainty-looking girl, as 
lovely as the sweet garden flowers that sur- 
rounded her. 

Some slight stir, as of greeting, suddenly 
reached her ears from the drawing-room, 
whose large French windows stood open, 
and Mary turned her eyes towards it. Step- 
ping out to the balcony, and thence to the 
garden, came Godfrey Mayne. 

*^0h !" exclaimed Mary, in surprise. "You! 
You were not to be up until to-morrow, God- 
frey 1" 

" Was I not ? Shall I go back again ?" 

Their gaze met, each one betraying its own 
ardent love. Godfrey put Mary's arm within 
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his own, and they began slowly to pace down 
the path together. Her hand lingered in 
his, yielding to its fond pressure, 

Godfrey had been quite well for a long 
time now. Before Christmas the medical 
men had pronounced him cured ; then he 
travelled up to town to Mrs. Penteith's, 
and there ensued a sort of solemn betrothal 
to Mary at Lady Davenant's. 

He knew as much of the past as she did. 
She had disclosed to him everything ; ex- 
pressing her bitter contrition for the many 
foolish ruses she had made use . of at the 
Abbey, to disarm him of any suspicion he 
might entertain of Mrs. Mayne. She ac- 
knowledged that all had been suggested, 
nay enforced, by her whom she then called 
mother, and confessed her own inward re- 
bellion, her unspeakable distress at having 
to play so false a part. It was Mrs. Mayne 
who ordered her to say she had heart disease, 
with the view of turning aside the effect of 
the conversation overheard by Godfrey ; and 
other matters, which she should never recall 
but with shame. 
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Mary Davenant was by nature intensely 
honest and truthful, and she had felt the 
deceit more sharply than would one of lighter 
nature. It was all over now; the fever and 
the suffering and the pain, and her heart was 
at rest 

" And how is it, Godfrey, that you travelled 
up to-day instead of to-morrow?" asked 
Mary. 

"It was my father," answered Godfrey. 
** He took a fidgety notion into his head 
yesterday, that the train might break down 
and detain us en route until Thursday, so he 
gave me orders to be ready to start in the 
morning, and telegraphed to Aunt Margaret 
to expect us. We reached Eaton Place soon 
after mid-day." 

" Where is he T 

" In there," nodding his head backwards, 
"talking with Lady Davenant Mrs. Pen- 
teith is there also : we drove down in her 
carriage." 

" And Mrs. Mayne ? Is she better ?" 

'* A little. Not well enough to come up to 
attend the ceremony, she said; and better 
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SO," added Godfrey, drawing his lips into a 
severe curve. " The past has tried her. I 
have brought all sorts of messages for you, 
Mary," he went on ; " love and congratula- 
tions, and all that. Your old ally, Ben 
Griffiths, begged he might send you his re- 
spectful homage ! Ben must have been read- 
ing romances, I think." 

Mary laughed. 

" Good, faithful lad !" 

"And Nancy Wilding has sent up a bundle 
as big as a haystack ; something of her own 
working inside it, I believe, and her 'dutiful 
love and best wishes outside." 

"She is another faithful friend. Did 
Ernest Underwood come up with you, God- 
frey?" 

" How could I be married without my 
best man ?" asked Godfrey, smiling, " Oh 
yes, he came with us, and is at the Grosvenor. 
Elspeth and he are to be married in Sep- 
tember." 

" She will suit him better as a wife than she 
would have suited you," said Mary, glancing 
shyly up. 
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♦ ' He dr?w a long, deep breath. 

J " Oh, my darling, do not recur to that! 
' Thefe's my father looking out for us." 

They turned. Mr. Mayne stood on the 
talcony, his arms outstretched to Mary; 
Godfrey led her up. Lady Davenant and 
Mrs, Penteith were smiling on them from 
within the room. 

• " My dear little girl I — my sweet White 
Witch!" cried the old gentleman, with a 
beaming face, as he drew her to him. "Soon 
to be my very own little girl for ever 1" 

" Your own dutiful, loving child for ever," 
breathed Mary ; " your own little White 
Witch." 


THE END. 
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